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The Door Remains Ops 


HE IMPRESSION is rather widespry 

cause President Truman turned dow ‘4 
Air Force proposal to develop jet transpR 2 
types, that this country’s prototype program 
Fortunately such is not the case. 

The way is still open for civil agencies to sponsor 
such a program. A legisla- 
tive proposal to put the re- 
sponsibility on the Civil 
Aeronautics Administrator 
is due out in the near future. 
Such a plan is expected to 
have the endorsement of the 
Bureau of the Budget and 
President Truman. 

Under this proposal the government’s assistance 
will take the form of testing responsibilities. Manu- 
facturers will risk their own money in the design 
and construction, but the testing, which in modern 
airplanes is one of the most costly features of de- 
velopment, will be undertaken under the leadership 
of the CAA. This is probably as far as Federal assist- 
ance can go without interfering seriously with private 
enterprise. 

Part of the testing program will be the operation 
of jets—probably starting with the North American 
B-45 bomber—on the civil airways in simulated or 
actual airline conditions. The Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion and progressive aviation leaders of industry and 


| government have long advocated a lengthy opera- 
tion: 


| test period for all new aircraft. Past experience 
bear. out the need. 
It is to be hoped, however, that the prototype 


assis ance program is not wrapped entirely with jet. 
The -reatest single need in air transportation today, 
equi ment-wise, is an economical feeder or short- 
hau! airplane to replace the DC-3. The CAB’s mer- 
curi. policy on feeders, with the attendant absence 


of a ong-range stable market for new small trans- 


| port has prevented the manufacturers from going 
forv rd with construction of this type of airplane. 
The ivil prototype assistance plan, it is hoped, will 
brir forth feeder designs. 


A ther much-needed type is an all-cargo airplane 
suit’ le for both commercial and military purposes. 
A rgo plane with more economical operating 












cha’ »teristics than those now in service would re- 
sult . lower cargo rates—and every cent subtracted 
fron present cargo ton-mile charges to shippers will 
gre: y expand the market available to the airlines. 


A for jet, the need for action in this country has 
(Turn to page 8) 
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Colonial’s Operations Veteran 


Branch T. Dykes, vice president-operations for Colonial Airlines, 
has just entered his 30th year in commercial aviation maintenance 
and operations activities. He went to work for the U. S. air mail 
service early in 1921 as mechanic, and later held executive main- 
tenance positions with Stout Air Service, National Air Transport, 
and American Airways. He joined Colonial in 1941 as superin- 
tendent of maintenance, and is credited with major contributions 
toward maintaining the airline's safety record of 20 years opera- 

tions without fatality. 
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Wright Aeronautical's new ram jet laboratory, largest in the 
indystry and only one capable of testing from sea level to 
80,000 feet, was built in cooperation with the U. S. Air Force. 








Advanced research and experiment... applied to super- 
sonic + aera one important phase of Wright Aeronau- 
tical’s long-range development of power for air progress. 
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Close-up of rear main gear shows location of two Goodyear Single Disc Brakes 


Super-safe brakes 


for a super-powered jet 


They fly fast; they land short.” That’s the 
braking problem on the new Martin XB-51. 
or this.tandem -geared, super-jet is powered 
»y three 5,200-lb.-thrust turbo-jets. To solve 
the problem, Goodyear designed and built 
Single Dise Brakes for the X B-51’s unique tan- 
lem gear. For years of actual flight experience 
rove that Goodyear Single Disc Brakes are 
inequalled for maximum energy absorption 


within a minimum space. What’s more, these 
super-safe brakes are self-cooling, self-adjust- 
ing, non-fading, require a minimum of main- 
tenance. That’s why you'll find more aircraft are 
equipped with Goodyear brakes than any other 
kind. For complete details, write: 

Aviation Products Division, 

Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio 

or Los Angeles 54, California. 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” ~—Every Sunday—ABC Network 
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Pay-Subsidy Separation 


The question of who is going to decide how air mail 
pay and so-called subsidy will be separated (if they 
are) remains undecided. The Ernst and Ernst report 
to the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee recommended that mail pay be on the basis of 
a fixed formula covering handling costs at airports, 
plus a variable element based upon poundage directly 
related to the passenger rate structure. Subsidy, based 
upon “operating effectiveness and specific requirements 
of the individual carrier,” would be paid from funds 
not a part of the Post Office budget. Ernst and Ernst is 
said to want the job of making detailed cost studies of 
each airline. 

Meanwhile, Rep. Carl Hinshaw (Rep., Calif.), of House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, said he favors giving 
CAB funds to do studies on separation, while some mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee favor appoint- 
ment of a select committee. 

CAB Chairman Joseph J. O’Connell Jr. was very 
specific in testifying before a House Interstate group 
considering separation legislation. If CAB can have 
funds ($386,000) it can probably issue by July 1, 1951, 
separated temporary or final rates for a large number 
of airlines, he said. Three studies will be required 
(handled by outside consultants): cost of handling the 
mail; classification of operations, routes and carriers 
in the event the cost study reveals necessity for different 
rates for different classes of carriers, and investigation 
of economy and efficiency of lines other than the Big 
Four to develop cost standards on which to base their 
final separated rates. He was emphatic on one point: 
separation shouldn’t be construed as separating the sheep 
from the goats, and the amount of subsidy wouldn’t be 
a measure of efficiency and honesty of a carrier’s man- 
agement. 


Prototype Progress 


President Truman is reported willing to consider a 
well thought-out proposal for legislation providing 
government aid in a prototype testing program (as 
contrasted with a development program). It will be 
recalled that he turned down a Defense Department 
proposal under which government would have financed 
development of two cargo or transport prototypes. How- 
ever, government civil aviation officials say he also wrote 
a letter to Defense stating he would consider a testing 
program handled by a civil agency and confined to a 
limited period. Civil members of Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee have had this in mind all along and are drafting 
an appropriate bill, for aid in testing rather than develop- 
ment, with CAA or Commerce Department handling the 
funds. Where the military will stand is a question mark. 
Guesses are that it will either have no comment or 
will say it doesn’t oppose such a bill. Civil officials are 
optimistic on getting the Presidential okay. 


Shift in Position 


Significant in 1949 was airlines’ reduction in unit costs 
of operation. Interesting was the change in position 
among the low-cost operators. Curtis Barkes, vice 
president-finance of United Air Lines, says that based 
on 1949’s first nine months, American Airlines was the 
low-cost operator at about 46.5c per revenue ton-mile, 
with UAL second at 50c and TWA third at 53c. Eastern, 
traditionally a top-placer, was first in 1948 with 53.9c, 
American second with 53.98c, followed by UAL and 
TWA with 54.6c and 57c, respectively. 
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Way Cleared for TCA 


Now that Colonial Airlines has dropped its court 
fight to stop Trans-Canada Air Lines from operating 
competing service Montreal-New York, chances are that 
TCA will be quickly approved for the route. TCA ex. 
pects to start by April if CAB acts that fast, and in- 
dications are that the case will be expedited. If Colonial 
had pressed its appeal to the Supreme Court, it would 
have meant a decision on government’s power to make 
executive agreements. However, company said it aban- 
doned appeal because of “increasing gravity of the in- 
ternational situation.” 


No Action on Lee 


There’s still been no action by Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee on nomination of Josh 
Lee to succeed himself as a member of CAB for a six- 
year term. 
Independent Air Carriers Conference of America op- 
posed nomination because Lee dissented from CAB's 
majority opinion in the air freight case which certificated 
four non-scheduled cargo lines. 


British Cut-Back 


British government has suddenly decided to cut both 
its military and civil aircraft programs. Reason given 
is economy. Exact nature of cuts was not revealed, but 
due to be hardest hit is RAF’s Transport Command. 
The move will also probably result in skipping the 
piston-engined intermediate version of the Bristol 175, 
to be built for British Overseas Airways Corp., and an 
immediate start on the turbo-prop version. 
facturers, particularly Bristol Aeroplane Co. and Handley 
Page Ltd., are pushing for reconsideration of the cuts, 
protesting that they’!l have to lay off many employes. 
Handley Page is working on military transports, with 
Bristol making the engines. Bristol’s work on the two 
Brabazon airliners isn’t affected, however. English Elec- 
tric Co. dismissed about 50 men working on the Can- 
berra jet bomber, and a large number working on the 
Vampire jet were due to go. 


All the Way on Tax Repeal 


Domestic airlines want Congress to go all the way and 
repeal the 15% transportation tax on passengers. A 
reduction to 10% or 5% wouldn’t be of much help, but 
full repeal would boost passenger revenues by some 
$20 million, according to Robert Ramspeck, executive 
vice president of Air Transport Association. Almost 
all of this increase would be profit, he said, since ait- 
lines’ load factors are 55% to 65% and they have avail- 


able excess capacity that could be used up with only 
a slight rise in operating costs. 
Aleutian Airways 

Three commercial airlines will have operating prob- 


lems because of the Air Force decision to clos: its 
Aleutian airway system due to a cut budget anc at 
tendant personnel shortage. Particularly importa 
Northwest Airlines, Canadian Pacific Air Lines 
Reeve Aleutian Airways are facilities on Shemya Is < 
Air Coordinating Committee is considering AF off 
turn facilities over to “other government agencies. It 
is expected that Shemya may be taken over by a private 
contractor. 
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Ultimate approval is expected, however. | 
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The great twin-deck Boeing C-97 ‘to be equipped with radar. Its 
Stratofreighter—sister ship of _ wings, tail surfaces, landing gear, 
the Stratocruiser—is a working engines and many accessories are 
and teammate of the new Bocing _ interchangeable with the B-sos— 
Josh B-s5o Superfortress. thus reducing maintenance and 
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HOOK AND HOIST! Self-contained 5,000- ALL ABOARD! Two platoons of soldiers line up with flight crew before boarding Strato- 
pou hoist and overhead rail freighter with howitzers and jeep. America's only fully pressurized military transport, the 
faci positioning of heavy cargo in Stratofreighter can carry 134 combat-equipped troops faster and at higher altitude than 
cavernous main cabin. any other plane. 
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TRUCKS FLY, TOO! Stratofreighter swallows up 
big 10-wheel trucks, even carries tanks, heavy guns 
—up to 26% tons of freight! 


SOLEMN G 


STRATOFREIGHTER 


OAD! The Stratofreighter, with volume equal to two railroad boxcars, carries all this 
Ove is freight with ease. Lower deck loading through cargo doors at truck-bed level simul- 
tar s with main deck loading, cuts ground time to a minimum, 






Built by Boeing for the U. S. Air Force are the new C-97 Stratofreighters, 
6 2 Superfortresses and 8-47 Stratojet bombers; for the U. S$. Army, L-15 Scout liaison planes; 
and for five of the world's leading airlines, fleets of the new twin-deck Strafocruisers. 
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News in Brief 


Convair Turboliner: First flight of the Convair 
Turboliner will come in June, according to La Motte T. 
Cohu, president and general manager of Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp. The Turboliner, which is Allison’s 
Conyair transport equipped with two T-38 turbo-prop 
engines in place of Pratt & Whitney R-2800’s, is cited 
by Cohn as “the means of continued leadership in the 
transport field” for the U. S. He indicated that the plane 
will have ample fuel reserves to meet requirements of 
the engine, including CAA allowances for stacking-- 
“performance which pure jet transports will be unable 
to match.” 


Atlantic Jet Flight: the Canadian Avro C-102 Jet- 
liner is scheduled to make its first trans-Atlantic flight 
in September, when it will fly to England for partici- 
pation in the annual show of the Society of British Air- 
craft Constructors. After the show, the C-102 will be 
placed in freight service with Trans-Australia Airlines 
to compile in-service flight data. 


1949 Profit: American Airlines, which had a $2,- 
893,671 net loss in 1948, has reported a profit of $6,511,237 
for last year after Federal income taxes of $1,800,000. 
A carry-forward credit reduced the 1949 tax bill by 
$950,000. Total revenues went up 15% to $103,000,000, 
while expenses were held to a less than 5% increase. 


Young Rejoins PAA: Clarence M. Young has re- 
signed as general manager of the Los Angeles Depart- 
ment of Airports effective March 1 to become a vice 
president-Pacific-Alaska Division of Pan American World 
Airways. Harold E. Gray, who is also vice president- 
Pacific-Alaska Division of Pan American, will con- 
centrate on operating problems, with Young handling 
non-operating matters and public relations. Young, a 
former member of the Civil Aeronautics Board, had been 
manager of Pan Am’s Pacific Division in San Francisco 
from 1934 to 1945. He took over the Los Angeles airport 
post two and a half years ago. 


Legislative Scoreboard: Airports: President Tru- 
man has signed S. 1282, permitting the Civil Aeronautics 
Administrator to grant funds up to $50,000 for minor 
improvements at Class IV and larger airports without 
specific approval of Congress. This gives the Adminis- 
trator leeway where an emergency requires prompt 
action. 

A new public airport in the Washington metropolitan 
area is provided for in S. 456, sponsored by Sen. Edwin 
Johnson (D., Colo.) and reported favorable by the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. 
CAA estimates the new airport will cost approximately 
$14,000,000. It was pointed out that total cost of Wash- 
ington National Airport to date, including funds spent 
and funds appropriated but not yet spent, amounts to 
$25,563,691. A companion bill (H. R. 7241) has been 
introduced in the House by Rep. Oren Harris (D., Ark.) 
and referred to the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. 


Lightplane Development: A bill, S. 2894, authorizing 
Federal funds for development of personal and industrial 
aircraft was introduced in the Senate by Sen. Edwin 
Johnson. The measure would authorize expenditure of 
$5,000,000 over period of three years to stimulate the 
design and prototype production of utility lightplanes 
adaptable for military service. 


RFC Investigation: The Senate has voted $50,000 to 
enable its Banking and Currency Committee to investi- 
gate the lending policies of the RFC. The resolution 
authorizing the investigation was sponsored by Sen. J. 
William Fulbright (D., Ark.), who was highly critical of 
RFC for making a loan to Northwest Airlines for the 
purchase of Boeing Stratocruisers. 
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rpwe New Fairchild Packet exemplifies the 
l continuous teamwork between the U.S. Air 
Forces, Air Materiel Command and the aircraft 
industry. As always, Air Materiel Command 
aeronautical experts worked closely with 
Fairchild designers and engineers to develop the 
Packet—now setting new military standards 
for efficient movement of cargo and personnel. 

Air Force requirements called for a practical 
cargo and personnel carrier, versatile enough 
in design and operation to make it efficient for 
a variety of missions. The C-119, expertly 
tailored to fit these requirements . . . carries 
cargo and personnel, tanks, guns and vehicles, 
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ammunition, rations, fuel and countless 
other bulk items. The Packet is also ideally 
suited to drop paratroopers and evacuate 
wounded. 

An advanced version of the famed Fairchild 
C-82, the new, larger and faster C-119 is the 
result of imagination and engineering skill and 
production ability. 

The Air Force and Navy will use these 
aircraft for numerous transport assignments. 
C-119’s will play a vital role in the ever- 
expanding field of military air operations. 
Here is another Fairchild “first” in air 


transportability! 


ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


A FAIRCHILD Jocnat Diruin 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
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been obvious for some time. We should not get 
rushed into a disastrous competitive race for superi- 
ority with the British, because airway traffic control 
and other features of air transport are far from 
being ready for commercial jet within this country, 
but we can’t afford to wait too long. 

President Truman’s flat rejection of the Air Force 
bid to undertake transport prototype development 
may be advantageous to civil aviation in the long 
run. It seems logical for the CAA to be the focal 
point. We hope the Bureau of Budget puts its stamp 
of approval on the program which the Air Coordinat- 
ing Committee now has in the making. 


Southern Pacific Humor 


Ou OF THE office of C. E. Peterson, vice presi- 
dent of system passenger traffic of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, San Francisco, has come one of the 
cleverest little booklets we’ve ever seen. Entitled 
“Why Don’t Trains Fly?”, it takes a series of humor- 
ous pokes and sideswipes at the airlines. The under- 
tone is serious, of course, but the over-all effect is 
one for chuckles. 

It seems that the Southern Pacific is “fed up” with 
certain types of airline advertising, especially the 
copy that is competitive and which, Mr. Peterson 
says, is often exaggerated and sometimes inaccurate. 
He believes that it is unethical to refer to a com- 
petitor’s wares. 

We don’t go all the way down the road with Mr. 
Peterson and the Southern Pacific, but we do go so 
far as to compliment them on a clever and amusing 
retort in the form of this booklet, and we do believe 
that some airlines have gone to unnecessary extremes 
in hawking their wares. The competitive aspects can 
be over-done. Some cost comparisons we've seen 
recently have been a little too one-sided. Air trans- 
portation has enough in its favor without over-selling. 

But of Mr. Peterson we would ask, how about the 
series of vicious and misleading articles on alleged 
“airline subsidies” appearing in railroad magazines 
from coast to coast? The railroads are poisoning the 
minds of their employes with grossly unfair propa- 
ganda attacking the nation’s air transport system 
with shocking disregard of the facts. Is this ethical, 
fair and necessary? 


Airport Planning 


NOTHING has demonstrated quite so effectively 
the lack of coordination in airport planning on 
the Federal level as the CAB’s designation of scores 
of towns without airports to be served by feeder 
airlines holding temporary certificates. 

On the other hand, the CAA airport division has 
often approved the allocation of Federal funds for 
construction of paved runways for airports not being 
served by airlines and without any reasonable ex- 
pectation of being served by them. 

William L. Anderson, executive director of the 
Pennsylvania Aeronautics Commission, pointed out 
this ludicrous situation to the CAA’s Airports Ad- 
visory Committee at its quarterly meeting in Los 


Angeles recently. He called for coordination of air- 
port planning among state and federal agencies. 

What Bill Anderson pointed out was nothing new, 
but it seems to us that he was speaking to the one 
group in the nation that might be able to do some- 
thing about the problem. The Airports Advisory 
Committee is an organization of great potential im- 
portance and influence, thanks to the CAA for creat- 
ing it, and Mr. Anderson’s plea is in effect a challenge 
to the Committee to speak its piece. 

Every community should have an airport, but not 
every community can justify an airport suitable for 
transport aircraft. Scores of medium-sized towns 
have been confused as a result of the CAB feeder 
policy. With great fanfare, the CAB announces that 
Center City is now on the airline map. But Center 
City has no airport or perhaps its airfield is suitable 
only for Cubs. But the airline certification is for three 
years and there isn’t the slightest guarantee that the 
CAB will continue feeder authorization beyond that 
date. No magician could solve that one. 

We hope that the Airports Advisory Committee 
will come up with some concrete recommendations 
which will bring states and the various Federal 
agencies into closer relationship, especially the CAB. 
Meantime we are pleased to note that the Committee 
is engaged in a study to bring forth an equitable air- 
port charge formula. This isn’t an easy task but any 
improvement over the present chaotic system of 
charges will be welcome progress. 


The Plane-Less CAB 


b* fonang CAB Chairman Joseph J..O’Connell, Jr., 
was in Los Angeles recently he planned to fly to 
San Francisco with a scheduled airline. While visit- 
ing CAB headquarters in Santa Monica he was in- 
vited to make the trip in a CAB plane. When he 
asked what plane CAB had out there, he was told 
it was a 12-year-old single-engined Beech biplane. 
“What’s good enough for our staff is good enough 
for me,” he said, and cancelled his airline flight to 
go in the CAB plane. 

Congress stripped the CAB of much of its operat- 
ing funds for this year with the result that the very 
agency which regulates the airlines has had to put 
its DC-3 and its twin-engined Beech in storage. Cur- 
rently it is operating seven single-engined airplanes, 
all more than 10 years old. Meanwhile many otner 
government agencies with far less need for up-to-c ate 
air transport are flying their own transport airplanes. 
The agency most directly concerned with the airlines 
must do without. 
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Reliability Progress 


j= AIR LINES reports that it complete 1 a 
record 98% of all scheduled miles in 1949, with 
92.5% of flights originating on time or within 15 
minutes of schedule and almost 75% arriving at f nal 
destinations within the same time limits. Year by 
year the airline record gets better. If United’s rec rd 
is typical of the industry, real progress is being mde. 
Wayne W. ParrisH 
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= It has no equal in performance, speed, economy, strength, safety, style and comfort! 
D 
ur- The new B35 Beechcraft Bonanza exceeds all promises level! New operating conveniences and luxury appoint- 
1eS, for a speed-with-economy plane that’s roomy, comfort- ments plus scores of refinements call for a personal 
1er able and easy to fly! New performance features at mod- inspection because there’s room here to show only a 
ate erate horsepower add to its versatility and safety, hold few. See it! Get all the facts! You'll agree this greater- 
es. operating and maintenance costs at a business economy than-ever Beechcraft Bonanza is a better-than-ever value! 
es 5 Top speed, 184 mph 
Cruising speed, 170 mph 
; ¥ Range, 750 miles 
Get all the facts! There are hundreds more — about Fuel economy, 9.5 gph 

j the extra advantages of the new Model B35 Beechcraft 
Bonanza. Check with your nearest Beechcraft distribu- 
th i tor or dealer, or write for complete information on your 
5 company letterhead to Beech Aircraft Corporation, 
ual Wichita, Kansas. 
by NMNANZA 
} 
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Rubber that lowers the price of ice 


CE THAT FORMS on the wings 

of an executive plane carries a 
fancy price. Interrupted trips, lost time, 
missed appointments, emergency land- 
ings make it very costly. 

But that price tag can be slashed— 
with B. F. Goodrich De-Icers. These 
rubber boots fit snugly and smoothly 
on the leading edges of wing and 
empennage, keep them free of ice 
and permit normal flying. 

They operate safely on cool air under 
low pressure and are highly efficient. 
They're light weight, yet tough and 
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long lasting. The airlines have used 
B. F. Goodrich De-Icers to maintain 
schedules for nearly 20 years. And 
even in Berlin’s severe winter, De-Icer 
equipped Airlift planes were able to 
deliver record tonnages on time. 

Practically every executive plane of 
twin-engine or larger size has De-Icer 
plumbing built right into the plane. 
This makes the De-Icers as easy to order 
as a new tire—and makes the complete 
cost of De-Icer installation unusually 
low. The De-Icers are tailor-made to 
fit each airplane. 



















There are B. F. Goodrich distrib- 
utors from coast to coast who ar 
equipped to install De-Icers in a hurr 
And BFG engineers will be glad to 
discuss De-Icer application for a new- 
model plane with any manufacturer. 
For complete information, write to 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Aer 
nautical Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
AMERICAN AVIATION 
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NWA’s Experience Proves 2-0-2: 





| American viation 


Eastern and TWA Expected 
To Order 65 Martin 4-0-4’s 


By Wru1am D. PERREAULT 


Eastern Air Lines and TWA are ex- 
pected to place orders for a total of 65 
Martin 4-0-4’s within the next few 
weeks providing final contract details 
can be worked out. Both airlines have 
had sizeable groups of engineering and 
operations personnel at the Martin plant 
in recent weeks ironing out the details 
of the plan which will see these two 
major lines receiving planes of almost 
identical design. 

With everything from cockpit layout 
to galley location standardized, only one 
major difference appears to split the two 
lines. Eastern is interested in a one- 
piece wing, tip to tip, while TWA favors 
the original design with wing panels 
bolted to the fixed ceniersection. EAL 
engineers explained that the single-piece 
wing should be easier to maintain with 
wing pulls and needless inspections 
eliminated. 

Under the plans currently being dis- 
cussed, TWA would get 30 of the new 
Martin 4-0-4’s and while awaiting de- 
livery of these models would accept 12 
Martin 2-0-2’s within about four months 
of signing the contract. The latter ships 
would be assembled from fuselages and 
wings already manufactured and in 
storage since the completion of the 
Northwest Airlines 2-0-2 order. 


NORTHWEST 


This is one of the 


re Coming?—,perated Martin 2-0-2's. Only 24 of the 
are in commercial service in the U. S., all by NWA, but 
ations are that TWA and Eastern will purchase a total of 


Estimates are that the first ships off 
the 4-0-4 line would be delivered in 
16 to 18 months but in the meantime 
TWA would be able to train crews, con- 
duct route familiarization and carry on 
other projects using the 2-0-2’s. Upon 
delivery of the new models TWA would 
resell the 2-0-2’s. 


More Orders Likely 


While the order for 65 4-0-4’s would 
represent well over $20 million, it would 
appear that this is just a start. Eastern 
is now operating 50 Douglas DC-3’s and 
TWA has about 65 DC-3’s in domestic 
service. Although the new transports 
will produce more seat miles than an 
equivalent number of the Douglas trans- 
ports, some portion of the remaining 50 
ships will also be up for replacement as 
time goes along. 

What has brought about the renewed 
interest in the Martin transport? Some 
industry groups claim that Martin is 
offering the improved version of the 
2-0-2 at an unusually low price in order 
to re-enter the commercial market. With 
its military aircraft orders about com- 
plete and no immediate signs of new 
contracts, Martin is left primarily with 
rocket development work. It is possible 
that this is an attempt to get substantial 
production underway to keep the factory 


Northwest Airlines- 


and facilities together awaiting further 
developments. 

More likely the operating record of the 
Northwest Airlines Martin 2-0-2’s is the 
major influencing factor. Since NWA 
initiated its first scheduled flight with 
2-0-2’s on November 15, 1947, the ship 
has proved itself an ideal replacement 
for the DC-3’s. It carries a good pas- 
senger load (36), has a short take-off 
distance (3,750 feet), and an unparal- 
leled rate of climb for a twin-engine 
transport. 


Parallel Tests 


Northwest has proved the airplane is 
a better ship operationally than is indi- 
cated on paper. Apparently Martin did 
not certificate the airplane for maximum 
performance. However, sometime this 
month Martin is expected to start re- 
certification of the Martin 2-0-2 at 
higher gross weights and possibly higher 
cruising speed. 

Meanwhile EAL and TWA have con- 
ducted side-by-side tests of the Martin 
2-0-2 and the Convair Liner. The re- 
sults were surprising. According to in- 
formation from reliable sources, the 
Martin took off and landed in’ shorter 
distances than the Convair. Its single- 
and two-engine climb performance was 
better and cruising at 5,000 feet altitude 
it was about 5 mph faster. At 15,000 
feet altitude the Convair was about 5-6 
mph faster than the Martin. 

The Martin 2-0-2’s has had its troubles. 
There was the structural wing failure 
which resulted in one fatal accident and 
brought about re-design of the wing 
spars. But both Martin and Northwest 
stood behind the airplanes. Even while 
a temporary fix was in use, NWA’s pilots 


65 of the slightly larger sister-ship, the Martin 4-0-4. The 4-0-4 

is distinguished by a fuselage about 5 feet longer than in this 

model, 340 additional gallons fuel, nacelles which tilt upward about 
1 degrees and a gross weight of 43,000 pounds. 





had sufficient faith in the ship to fly it 
through turbulent winter weather. 

Meanwhile Martin worked out details 
of an improved spar design, set aside 
the capital necessary to finance the wing 
rework (estimated at $8 million) and 
then arranged with NWA to route the 
ships through the factory during 1949 
for the new spar and certain other basic 
changes to improve passenger service. 

Northwest deserves much credit for 
the public acceptance the 2-0-2 has 
gained. When originally delivered, the 
forward loading door of the airplane was 
of poor design. Several were lost in 
flight prior to an extensive rework using 
a parallelogram-type arrangement de- 
signed in NWA’s engineering and main- 
tenance shops. A hydraulically-operated 
step between the integral loading ramp 
step and the ground level was eliminated. 

The nose wheel torque links were re- 
designed to eliminate steering diffi- 
culties. As delivered the propellers had 
very little ground clearance, about 9 
inches. NWA worked out a change in 
the landing gear which resulted in two- 
to-three inches more propeller clearance 
and brought about a sharp reduction in 
earlier propeller damage with resultant 
lowering of maintenance costs. 


Cut Station Time 


The seating arrangement was changed 
to allow for carry-on baggage racks in 
the rear of the cabin and soon station 
stops were being scheduled for five- 
minute intervals. Maintenance costs 
were high, reflecting special inspections 
that had to be made of the wing struc- 
ture, and then all during 1949 schedules 
were hampered while the ships went 
through Martin’s rework. As many as 
seven aircraft were at the Martin plant 
at one time and older equipment, sched- 
uled for retirement, had to be kept in 
operation to meet schedules. 

Gradually the ships were returned to 
service and new records were estab- 
lished. It was September, 1949, two 
years and two months from the start of 
service, before the entire fleet was in 
use. Yet in these two years NWA’s 
2-0-2’s had flown 12,275,635 revenue 
miles and 223,255,000 revenue passenger 
miles. Revenue ton-miles totaled 24,- 
112,747. 

Design characteristics of the airplane 
such as the underwing fueling provisions, 
coupled with NWA’s improved mainte- 
nance program, brought about lower 
operating costs. Direct cost of operating 
the 2-0-2, per available ton-mile, has 
run about 14.85c compared with 18.83c 
for the Douglas DC-3. Direct cost per 
available seat-mile is about 1.782c for 
the Martin and 2.28c for the DC-3. 


Looks for Improvement 

Costs per plane-mile for the 2-0-2 is 
higher than that of the DC-3, 60.42 com- 
pared with 44.63c, but the average seats 
available per revenue mile were listed 
as 33.9 for the Martin and 19.6 for the 
DC-3. With the entire fleet in oper- 
ation and scheduling being arranged to 
insure high daily aircraft utilization, 
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Piasecki Wins AF Helicopter Contract 


This is an artist’s conception of the 
winning entry in the Air Force’s Arctic 
rescue helicopter evaluation, one of the 
most important helicopter competitions 
ever staged. The plane is the Piasecki 
H-21, an advanced version of Piasecki’s 


HRP-2 all-metal transport helicopter 
now going into Navy service. It was 
adjudged the best of six entries, includ- 
ing the Sikorsky H-19, a 10-passenger 
plane; the Bell XH-12; a modified ver- 
sion of McDonnell Aircraft Corp.’s 
XHJD-1 two-rotor transport helicopter; 
the Kellett XH-10, a twin-intermeshing- 
rotor 10-passenger helicopter; and a 
convertoplane, Gyrodyne Corp.’s Model 
7 Helidyne, which has rotors for ver- 
tical flight and props for forward flight. 

The contract, which will call for a 
production order worth in the neighbor- 
hood of $10,000,000 (about 25 planes), 
clearly establishes Piasecki as the na- 
tion’s No. 1 military rotary-wing manu- 
facturer, from a production standpoint, 
and places the company in a command- 
ing position with regard to commercial 





NWA looks forward to major improve- 
ments in this record during 1950. 

No small part in placing the Martin 
2-0-2 in a better position to earn money 
for the airlines will be the recertifica- 
tion program. If this is carried through 
successfully NWA will benefit almost 
immediately with an increase in gross 
take-off weight from 39,900 pounds to 
43,000 pounds, a 3,100 lb. improvement. 

Other changes which will be incor- 
porated as part of the Martin 4-0-4 de- 
sign for greater utility and profits will 
be cabin and cockpit pressurization, 340 
additional gallons fuel capacity bringing 
the total to 1,350 gallons, about five addi- 
tional feet fuselage length to provide for 
40 or possibly 44 seats, and the Pratt & 
Whitney R-2800 CB-16 engine to pro- 
vide 2,400 horsepower at takeoff. Some 
improvement in performance might also 
result from the additional 1% degrees 
tilt proposed for the engine nacelles. 








‘etn. 


orders, since its production costs for the 
PD-22C, the commercial transport heli- 
copter, will be largely taken care of in 
the military contract. Thus, Piasecki 
will be able to offer commercial heli- 
copters seating up to 21 passengers at 
prices that its opposition, forced to de- 
fray their own tooling costs, will find 
hard to match. 

The H-21 has basically the same con- 
figuration as the Navy HRP-2. Instead 
of the HRP-2’s Pratt & Whitney R-1340 
engine, however, the H-21 will have a 
rore powerful Wright R-1820. The 
H-21 will also feature what Piasecki 
calls “omniphibious” landing gear, that 
is, wheels, skis and floats all built into 
one compact unit, permitting the plane 
to land on any type surface without 
changing gear. Other features of the 
H-21 include an external hydraulic hoist 
for rescue operations, better pilot visi- 
bility, a complete power plant package 
removable as a unit and numerous ac- 
cess panels. 





Mid-Continent Buys 
Four PAA Convairs 


Mid-Continent Airlines has announced 
the purchase of four Convair Liners 
and related equipment from Pan Amer- 
ican Airways at a total cost of over 
$2 million. The planes, which had been 
declared surplus by PAA, are sched- 
uled for delivery to MCA starting March 
17 and will be introduced into service 
on their express routes starting June 1. 
Final details of the arrangement were 
worked out by MCA president J. M. 
Miller meeting with PAA officials. 

Pan American’s decision to dec!are 
the equipment surplus has been attri u- 
ted to the public resistance to twin- 
engine equipment on some of the lon zer 
PAA overwater routes in the Carib- 
bean. Industry sources say the plaes 
are being replaced in service my DC- 4s. 
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Ciies ‘Give-Away’ Mileage: 








Board Proposal Would Drop 
Common Fare Structure 


By Wi.ram V. HENzEy 


A complete over-haul of the domestic 
passenger fare structure became a pos- 
sibility last week when CAB Chair- 
man Joseph J. O’Connell, Jr., circulated 
a proposal to the airlines suggesting 
immediate remedies for the “more ag- 
gravated fare situations” which are cost- 
ing the lines estimated millions of dol- 
lars annually. 

The proposal, however, may not be 
recognizable when requested comments 
of the airlines are submitted and sub- 
sequent adjustments made. The task is 
momentous and the problems peculiar 
to air transportation, with very little 
precedence available. Advocates of a 
remodeled structure say it is inevitable 
because of the widening gap between 
the actual miles flown and the point- 
to-point miles for which the lines are 
certificated. 

O’Connell’s_ initial action, though 
major in scope, does not contemplate 
a re-construction of all domestic fares 
at this time, but it does serve to put all 
on notice that CAB is going ahead with 
a full-scale study of the fare structure, 
and where corrective action can be 
taken in the interim—it will be taken. 

Right now the point of most serious 
concern is the common-fare set-up be- 
tween Chicago and major points east, 
on the one hand, and the west coast 
cities from Seattle to San Diego. Cur- 
rently, the fare between Chicago and 
all major west coast cities is the same— 
$113.75. This is the basic fare which 
is used for constructing transcontinental 
fares to and from New York, Boston, 
Detroit, and other major points east of 
Chicago. 


Big Revenue Loss 


CAB studies show its existence to 
mos west coast cities is depriving trans- 
con'inental carriers of over a million 
do} »rs annually because many pas- 
sen’ ers are receiving hundreds of miles 
of “give-away” transportation (see 
gre h) for which the lines should be 
cor oensated in passenger revenue. 

1 alleviate the situation, CAB wants 
all res constructed on a straight mile- 
age basis, preferably at 6c per mile. 
If: opted by the lines, only a few trans- 
cor nental fares would be unaffected, 
no: »ly those to and from Los Angeles, 
wh 4 reflect the shortest mileage. 

T 2» Chicago-San Francisco fare, for 
exe iple, would be increased from 
$11 “5 to $124.38. Similarly, the Chi- 
cag -Seattle fare would go up to $126.12, 
anc he Chicago-Portland fare to $117.12. 
Th = increases would, of course, be 
ref. ted in fares between the west coast 
anc most points east of Chicago. 
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It does not suffice to say that this is 
the solution to the problem, nor that 
it is what will inevitably be adopted. 
It represents the Board’s initial sugges- 
tion and must over-rule some rate- 
making theories which date back to the 
early days of common carrier activities. 


Sharp Opposition 


It must withstand almost certain pro- 
tests of several airlines which rely on 
the common-fare principle to remain 
competitive with carriers which fly less- 
circuitous routing between the same 
points. It must withstand protests of 
lines which rely on the principle to off- 
set inherent route deficiencies. That 
the Board, of course, is empowered by 
the Civil Aeronautics Act to prescribe 
rates and fares is a well-known fact, 
but that it will exercise such power in 
this particular situation is extremely 
doubtful. 

Mr. O’Connell suggested that the car- 
riers submit comments on the proposal 
by March 1, and indicated that a con- 
ference between the Board’s staff and 
the carriers may be arranged for the 
purpose of further discussion or dis- 
position of the matter. 

Among the route peculiarities that 
must be contended with if the common- 


fare principle is to be dissolved is that 
between Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco where carriers are certificated to 
serve one through the other on some 
flights, and vice versa on others. 


Indirect Routings 


With equalized fares, a Los Angeles 
passenger may be carried direct from 
Chicago or on flights routed via San 
Francisco without violation of any fare 
principles. If, however, the San Fran- 
cisco fare is increased over that to Los 
Angeles, the same passenger may be 
carried only on direct flights, or other- 
wise he would pay less for a Los Angeles 
flight routed through San Francisco, 
than the passenger who traveled only 
as far as the latter point, a discrimina- 
tory violation. 

This same situation can be projected 
to countless other common-fare cases 
throughout the country and presents a 
formidable obstacle which must be 
hurdled if the Board’s remedy is to be 
applied. 

CAB’s point, however, is that the 
characteristics of the present fare struc- 
ture follow the concepts applied in the 
construction of fares in surface trans- 
portation, which it feels may no longer 
be well adapted to air transportation in 
view of the large and still increasing 
number of nonstop routings which con- 
stant improvement in aircraft and flight 
techniques are making possible. 

It is hardly disputable that this rea- 
soning is sound and serves basically as 
a good argument for abolishment of the 
common-fare practice, but it runs con- 
trary to a second-type of corrective 
action which CAB proposed in its cir- 
cular to the lines—that of eliminating 
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THIS CHART illustrates the amount of “free travel" being provided between Chicago 
and the west coast, a situation resulting from common fares to all west coast cities 
which are equal to the short-line mileage fare between Chicago and Los Angeles. By 
charging 6c per mile for each mile not now being compensated for, CAB estimates 
carriers between the above points would realize $494,707 additional annual revenue. 
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competitive fares over circuitous rout- 
ings when the circuity exceeds 20%. 
Circuity Limitation 

This has reference to carrier “A,” for 
example, meeting the fare of carrier 
“B” despite the fact carrier “A’s” point- 
to-point mileage between the points is 
substantially longer than that of car- 
rier “B”. At first glance it seems, and 
in certain cases it is, a well-taken point. 

In many instances today, the Board’s 
study shows that the amount of route 
circuity ignored in establishing com- 
petitive fares is as high as 58%, with 
over 500 miles of “give-away” trans- 
portation provided. However, though 
this is true when point-to-point mile- 
ages are considered, the advent of larger 
equipment capable of more and more 
nonstop flights weakens the reliability 
of fares constructed on the point-to- 
point basis. 

If a carrier is forced to cancel a 
competitive fare because his route mile- 
age between a particular pair of points 
exceeds by 20% that of his competitor, 
he may be _ unjustly discriminated 
against if he is operating certain flights 
on a nonstop or a combination nonstop 


and point-to-point basis, the mileage 


for which falls within the 20% limit. 


If allowances are to be made in such 
cases, it would result in a flexible fare 
structure based on the scheduling of 
aircraft—considered a most unstable 
basis at this developmental stage. CAB’s 
proposal would, of course, work as pro- 
tection for the short-haul carrier, but 
that too becomes complicated where 
one or more carriers operate non-stop 
between the same points, Chicago-New 
York, for example, despite distinct vari- 
ances in point-to-point route miles. 

The third and last point of the Board’s 
initial program would be for the lines 
to provide that when stopovers are 
made, the fare for the total journey be 
computed by combining the individual 
fares between the points. 

Currently, on most through fares a 
passenger may stop over at an inter- 
mediate point for any length of time 
within the time-limits of his through 
ticket, and the resume his journey with 
no increase in fare involved. Under 
the Board’s proposal, if the combination 
of fares from origin to stopover point 
and stopover point to destination ex- 
ceeded the through fare, which it does 
in many cases, the passenger would 
pay the higher fare. 








This is a new Russian fighter with 
performance in the same class as the 
USAF’s North American F-86 Sabre. 
It has been placed in operational serv- 
ice with units of the Red Air Force 
based around Moscow. The above draw- 
ing was based on blown-up telephoto 
film smuggled out of Poland to a Brit- 
ish source. 

The plane has not been accurately 
identified, but it is believed to be a 
Yak-21, designed by A. S. Yakovlev, 
one of the Soviet Union’s youngest and 
best aircraft designers. (Other sources 
think it might be a late-model Lavoch- 
kin design). 

Power plant is probably an advanced 
model of the Rolls-Royce Nene jet 
engine, quantities of which the British 
sold to Russia some time ago. Thrust 
is estimated at well over 5,000 pounds, 
top speed at 690 miles per hour and 
service ceiling more than 45,000 feet. 

Russian policy of keeping internal 
equipment and armor to a minimum, 
combined with reasonable span and 
aspect ratio, giving a lower wing load- 
ing than American types, makes the 
Russian plane a highly maneuverable 
challenge to bomber penetration. Arma- 
ment consists of four 20-mm cannon in 
the lower portion of the nose; an alter- 
nate design has the cannon located at 
the wing leading edge-fuselage joint. 

The appearance of such a modern 
fighter in operational service tends to 
controvert an impression held by many 
American observers: that Russian equip- 
ment is largely inferior to our own 
and that its scientists, technicians and 
designers are not equal to those of this 
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New Russian 


High-Performance = Fighter 


country. The Russians have deliberate- 
ly fostered this impression by equipping 
units based in Germany or other areas 
where they might be in close contact 









































AAAE Convention to Hold 
Airline-Airport Forum 


Columbus, Ohio, will be host to what 
may be the largest turnout of airport 
people ever assembled when the Amer- 
ican Association of Airport Executives 
opens its annual convention April 16. 


Don W. Martin, of Wilmington, Del, 
will preside over the five-day meeting, 
which will feature an open forum on 
airlines-airports problems and another 
on the operation of military craft at 
civil airports and on civil airways. 


Travel Division Shifted 


Activities formerly carried on by the 
U. S. Travel Division of the Depart- 
ment of Interior have now been shifted 
to the Travel Branch of the Department 
of Commerce, concentrating government 
interest in travel under one agency. 

The move is a part of the Commerce 
Department’s program of setting up a 
domestic travel program alongside its 
international travel promotion. Robert 
H. Wall, formerly assistant chief of In- 
terior’s Travel Division, is now assistant 
to Dr. Herbert A. Wilkinson, director 
of Commerce’s Travel Branch. 





with Western powers with piston-engine 


aircraft of World War II vintage. Euro- 


pean intelligence circles, however, no 


longer hold the “inferior” impression. 
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For Vital Control Circuits 
_in Curtiss Electric Propellers 


i's BENDIX-SCINTILLA 


ELECTRICAL CONNECTORS 


Unfailing dependability is the standard set by 
Curtiss poe and American Air Lines in their 
selection of equipment. 


Bendix-Scintilla is therefore the logical choice 
CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES for the electrical connectors in the Curtiss Electric 


propellers on American Flagships. 


© tities In fact, wherever circuits must be o> ee to con- 
. 2 ’ mnect and disconnect with ease and certainty 
Radio Quiet Bendix-Scintilla is the choice. 


* Single-piece Insert : . , 

ite ° —e a Remember whenever there is no compromise with 
Vibration-proof quality —it pays to specify Bendix-Scintilla electri- 

* Lightweight cal connectors—the finest money can buy. 

* High Insulation Resistance 

® Easy Assembly and Write our Sales Department for detailed information. 
Disassembly 

® Fewer Parts than any other BENDIX 
Connector SCINTILLA 


® No additional solder required 





A Look Ahead 





Pilot Techniques for the Jet Transport 


By Ricuarp G. WORCESTER 


The skill of a pilot can be summed 
up by saying that at all times life and 
limb depend upon mastery of his en- 
vironment. But the high speed and 
short endurance of turbine transports 
has so altered the environment that 
transition—especially for older pilots— 
is going to be no light undertaking. 

Thus operational techniques will call 
for considerable re-orientation of ideas 
on the part of the pilot, particularly at 
high altitude when planning the con- 
cluding phases of a flight. 

Greater nicety of touch and on the 
whole more airmanship will be needed. 
These more exacting requirements for 
the pilot are, however, to some extent 
offset by simplified engine handling and 
by the quieter atmosphere in the cabin 
which tends to promote a higher level 
of individual mental efficiency. 

It is possible that the views given 
here err on the pessimistic side because 
they are based upon personal experience 
of one pure jet transport and three 
propeller-turbine transports which may 
not necessarily be representative of 
aircraft likely to enter scheduled service. 

One leading authority after another has 
publicly warned that all obvious lines 
of research into fuel economy have been 
explored and future reduction in con- 
sumption can be only fractional follow- 
ing minor refinements. So the greater 
tinge of anxiety while flying a turbine 
transport is to my mind inevitable, and 
will remain by far the most difficult 
psychological problem that has ever 
faced the airline pilot. 


Prop-Jet Transports 


Owing to the high rotational speed 
necessary to start and sustain combus- 
tion on the ground with a propeller- 
turbine transport, operations have to 
be carried out with the propeller blades 
in the minimum drag position of zero, 
or near-zero, pitch. 


Nearly all the handling problems in 
flight arise from the need to prevent 
the blades from running off into this 
position following a constant speed unit 
failure. If the blades in a multi-engine 
transport move to a pitch less than 15 or 
20 degrees, the asymmetric drag will 
quickly overcome the pilot’s lateral con- 
trol and invert the aircraft. 


There are various ways of preventing 
this: the usual method is to use a with- 
drawable pitch stop at say, 20 degrees 
which must be disengaged when starting 
or moving on the ground. The British 
use flight pitch stops which automatic- 
ally engage when the weight of the air- 
craft lifts off the main wheels. How- 
ever, I found that it is safer to engage 
the stops manually as soon as the 
throttles are fully open at the start of 
the take-off run when operating from 
small airfields. 
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When Jets Come 


When jet transports appear on 
the U. S. scene, they will introduce 
techniques of flying radically dif- 
ferent in many ways from present 
day piloting. 

A preview of what the present 
airline pilot may expect when he 
shifts from piston to turbine- 
powered craft is given here by 
Richard G. Worcester, former tech- 
nical editor of the British weekly 
journal, The Aeroplane, who has 
just joined the editorial staff of 
AMERICAN AviaTION Publications. 

Worcester’s piloting experience 
includes some of Britain’s latest jet 
airplanes, including the _ turbo- 
prop Vickers Viscount transport. 











In the air between the flight idling 
position and full trottle the Mamba, 
for instance, can be whipped open with- 
out a falter. Some fast feathering 
speeds are possible by simply pulling 
off the high pressure cock. The kest 








First of the New—pmer, bape 
old veteran pilot of British European 
Airways, is said by BEA to be the first 
airline pilot in the world officially quali- 
fied to fly passengers in prop-jet trans- 


Capt. 


ports. The qualification is in the form 
of a special endorsement of his commer- 
cial pilot's license for gas _ turbine- 
engined transports. Capt. Rymer has 
been sharing with Capt. Summers, 
Vickers chief test pilot, in handling trials 
of the Vickers Viscount, which is ex- 
pected to be the first prop-jet airliner 
to go into regular scheduled service. 


time noted was 2 seconds using the 
feathering button, or 5 seconds with- 
out, and in another machine the time of 
9 seconds was considered too long. 
Unfeathering still presents slight me- 
chanical difficulties. In due course it 
should be possible merely to press the 
unfeathering button, but a method of 
energizing the pitch to start the blades 
is sometimes necessary at present. 
There is no reason why closing the 
throttles should not cause the blades to 
go into low pitch, provided the flight 
pitch stop will prevent the blades going 
too far and into the starting pitch range. 
It is better to keep turbine handling the 


same as a piston engine unless there is | 


a good reason to change it. 

During the final approach to land the 
flight pitch stops normally remain en- 
gaged until the wheels touch. The ideal 
time to disengage is, I think, when flat- 
tening out. 
before this, a constant speed unit failure 


If the stops are disengaged | 


could force the aircraft down before | 


reaching the runway. If disengaging is 
delayed until later jet pipe temperatures 
are apt to rise. 


Pure Jet Transport 


Naturally pitch stop operations are 
eliminated in the jet transport and there 
is only one over-riding problem in this 
type of aircraft: the fuel consumption. 

Unless taxi time can be reduced to 
three minutes, it might be preferable to 
tow jet transports to the downwind end 
of the runway. Or perhaps they could 
taxi out on one engine and have air- 
crews start the three others immediately 
before take-off. These jet engines start 
very easily and it is all automatic. Pilots 
will have to use every artifice to reduce 
the fuel actually consumed. The full 
throttle jet pipe temperature check 
should be cut to a second before releas- 
ing the brakes. 


At altitude comes the time of greatest 
judgment. More depends upon the de- 
cisions of the pilot and he has a shorter 
time in which to make them. If ap- 
proaching his destination he is advised 
to seek a diversion, he will have to ch 
one knowing that a second diver 
may not always be possible. Thus 
information radioed from the airports 
must be more accurate. Luckily is 
easier to pass more accurate forecasts 
to a jet transport because the greater 
speed means that the forecast can cover 
a shorter period. 


One way to descend is to shut d 
three engines and descend with one 
engine at cruising power. If it is known 
that a period of waiting is going tc be 
inevitable, the descent from 40,000 ‘eet 
to 20,000 feet can, it is true, be made 
very gradually on one engine but prob- 
ably two engines will have to be the 
minimum in order to provide duplica-ion 
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feathering propellers. It has a fixed nose-wheel type undercarriage 

and will sell for $98,000 plus cost of the radio. Maximum fuel 

capacity is 300 Imperial gallons and gross weight is 12,500 Ibs. 

Designed for economical operation, the prototype is expected to 
fly by summer. 


Photograph of the de Havilland Heron, 
Feeder Transport— 4 to 17-seat transport, shows the proto- 
type on the assembly line. Aircraft will be powered by four DH 
Gipsy Queen 30 unsupercharged ungeared engines driving non- 
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we of cabin air supply. Unlike the prop-jet received Federal court confirmation and holding company will also issue $10,000 
betore aircraft there is no obvious external has been approved by two-thirds of worth of common stock, to be owned 
ing 38 manifestation when engines are shut Luscombe’s creditors. The plan is to by Temco. Luscombe’s minority stock- 
atures down which should eliminate undesir- be completed by March 31. holders will be offered nine cents a 
able passenger-concern. The minimum Under the proposal, Temco will form share for their stock. Temco will then 
stacking level in practice is 20,000 feet. a holding company which will acquire lend Luscombe $500,000 to pay credi- 
The one thing to avoid is full throttle about 85% of the Luscombe stock from _ tors’ claims, unpaid wages, court costs, 
; are circuits of the airfield. At sea level the L. H. P. Klotz, former president. The and other financial obligations. 
there consumption of a four-jet transport may ' 
1 this be anything up to 4,000 gallons per hour. 
ion. As soon as the main wheels touch three ° } 
an <- dons be das deoons ihe Southwest Lowest-Cost Feederline 
le to landing run and taxi back should be ° ° . 
| end done on one of the inboard engines. Thus On Ton-Mile Service Basis 
could the tangential runway airport arrange- ' 
air- ment is ideal for turbine aircraft. Fail- A comparison of revenues and ex- cost operator was Southern Airways, 
ately ing that a special apron at each end of penses of the certificated feeder air but its figures reflected only 10 
start the prevailing wind runway would be an carriers for the first nine months of weeks’ experience and might not be 
Pilots advantage. 1949, as compiled from reports on file indicative of its present costs. The 
duce Although the noise intensity of a tur- with the Civil Aeronautics Board, CAB system of accounts compares all 
full bine is hardly lower than that of a pis- shows = a = a con income and expense data in terms of 
heck ton engine, the frequency is higher and age oa particularity with regar cents per revenue ton mile, and an 
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; . nue ton mile, Empire, Pioneer and OPTatec. 
orter pitched lower and rises closer to the . _ , , : 
ee valu: and pitch of a piston engine. Piedmont being other low-cost oper- The following tabulation tells the 
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vieadl In prep-iet aiveraft voter nelees are ators on the same basis. Highest story 
\oose dro. ned by propeller swish. Absence ° 
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We've just been reviewing some figures to see what happened at Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft during 1949. 


One thing that happened was that we continued to build and deliver sub- 
stantial quantities of aircraft engines. During the year, we were in produc- 
tion on six basic sizes of piston engines for both military and commercial 
use. As you know, we also swung into production on our first jet engine, 
the Turbo-Wasp. All told, we shipped more than 2,400 engines in 1949. 


There was a lot of work, a lot of planning, and a lot of headaches involved 
in this manufacturing accomplishment. On the piston engines, for example, 


quantity orders by our customers for various models of engines fluctuated 


abnormally during: the year, requiring repeated revision of our production 
schedules. Then too, we made thousands of design improvements in these 
production models, requiring new tooling and changes in manufacturing 
methods. On the jet enginés, of course, we were plagued by all the in- 
evitable troubles involved in putting any completely new product into pro- 
duction. Despite the problems, we delivered almost 7,000,000 horsepower in 


engines, and the equivalent of 40% additional horsepower in spare parts. 


But the physical production of engines wasn’t the only thing that happened 
at Pratt & Whitney during 1949. In fact, there wouldn’t have been any pro- 
duction if those engines hadn’t possessed the superior performance character- 
istics and the dependability that brought orders from our customers. So, an 
intensive engineering program of research, design, development and test has 
always been the mainstay of our progress at Pratt & Whitney. Out of it has 
already come the improved performance of our current types of engines. And 
out of it will soon come still better Pratt & Whitney engines to meet th: 


rapidly advancing requirements of both military and commercial operators. 
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HOW MUCH ENGINEERING WORK DID 
WE DO LAST YEAR? 


[ | 1 Million Man-Hours? 
[ | 2 Million Man-Hours? 
[| 3 Million Man-Hours? 
[ | 2 Million Man-Hours? 


Last year, Pratt & Whitney engineers put in a total of nearly 
3,000,000 man-hours of work. That's equivalent to the full 
time of one man working 50 weeks a year for 1,500 years! 
Actually, of course, no one man could ever do the work if 
he lived a million years. The engineering problems are so 
complex and varied that our engineering staff consists of 
designers, draftsmen, mathematicians, metallurgists, physicists 
and countless other specialists, each contributing his techni- 
cal knowledge and skill to the solution of some part of the 
problems. To all this time and effort must then be added 
more millions of man-hours by expert craftsmen, working 
directly for the engineering department to fabricate, assemble 
and test the experimental parts and engines required for new 
designs. 


HOW MUCH EXPERIMENTAL TESTING 
DID WE DO IN 1949? 


10,000 Hours? 
18,000 Hours? 
52,000 Hours? 
70,000 Hours? 


time a new part is designed, we have to make sure it 
function properly. Every time we change an existing part 
‘ave to find out if the change produces the desired im- 
‘ment. And every time operating troubles develop in 
e, we have to find out the source of the trouble. This 
es a continuous program of experimental testing both 
lividual parts and of completed engines. In addition to 
t a thousand hours of flight testing, we carried out, last 
more than 70,000 hours of such experimental testing. This 
led more than 18,000 hours of testing of full-scale experi- 
il engines and more than 50,000 hours of test-stand running 
jor components such as cylinders, burners, turbines and 
essors. 


HOW MANY DESIGN CHANGES WERE 


MADE DURING THE YEAR? 


[ | 3,8312 
[ | 11,417 


[ | 19,000? 


The design of an aircraft engine is never finished until that 
engine becomes obsolete and goes out of production. It must 
be constantly refined and improved — either to provide better 
performance, or to reduce manufacturing time and cost, or to 
correct troubles encountered in actual service. Just as an 
example, we made 3,831 engineering changes on production 
models of Pratt & Whitney engines during 1949 — an average 
of 15 changes every working day. This involved changing 
more than 19,000 drawings. And these are only the changes 
that applied to production models of engines. Beyond this, the 
engineering department changed an additional 11,417 drawings 
applying to experimental engines. Add to these figures the 
21,999 brand-new drawings and design layouts turned out for 
experimental engines, a you get a grand total of more than 
52,000 drawings that were either made or changed during the 
year — an average of more than 1,000 every week. 
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Airlines Determine Frequencies: 





New Atlantic Mail Formula 
Ties Rates to Capacity 


By Kerru SAUNDERS 


New trans-Atlantic mail rates for the 
period after January 1, 1949, were an- 
nounced in February by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, and it was indicated that 
pressure was being brought on the air- 
lines to keep closer control of their 
schedule frequencies and the capacities 
operated. 

The Board’s 79-page show cause order 
said the new rates were designed to 
“reverse the trend of increasing depend- 
ence on the government” and to “pro- 
tect the public against continually 
mounting expenditures in support of 
uneconomic expansion.” 

In general, the new formula relates 
mail pay to capacity and seeks to limit 
mail pay support to such expansion in 
capacity as traffic potential may war- 
rant, with some variations in formula 
for operations in the various general 
geographic areas served by American 
Overseas Airlines, Trans World Airline 
and the Atlantic Division of Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways. 

In order to provide management with 
the flexibility in deciding how many 
schedules to operate and what size 
equipment to use, the base service vol- 
ume for each carrier was developed in 
terms of carrying capacity rather than 
trip frequencies, thus making the total 
mail pay support for a given volume of 


operations independent of the type and 
size of aircraft used. 


Used Standard Airplane 


To further this objective, the Board 
established the base volume for each 
carrier in terms of the operation of all 
services by all three carriers with a 
standard aircraft type, which means, 
the order pointed out, “that any bene- 
fits resulting from the selection by man- 
agement of more economical aircraft 
than that adopted as a standard will 
redound to the carrier, whereas losses 
ascribable to the selection of less eco- 
nomical aircraft will be sustained by 
its stockholders.” 

Base volumes to be underwritten by 
mail pay were set at approximately 
277,906,000 available seat miles for AOA, 
454,140,000 for PAA and 387,556,000 for 
TWA. These volumes compared with 
290,493,000, 498,239,000 and 462,869,000 
seat miles performed by each of the 
three carriers during the calendar year 
1948, computed upon the basis of stand- 
ard average available seats of 37 for the 
DC-4, 41.5 for the Constellation and 17 
for the DC-3 aircraft. 

For the principal transoceanic routes 
of the three carriers, the new mail pay 
formula is designed to provide each with 
a fixed amount of mail pay per month 
equivalent to a uniform rate of 1lc per 
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" This is a close-up view of the first installation of the Allison T-40 
First RUN-UP— engine, America's most immediate bid for turbo-prop supremacy, 
in the Convair XP5Y-1, four-engine Navy flying boat now being readied for first flight. 
The T-40, which delivers 5,500 equivalent shaft horsepower but weighs only 2,618 pounds, 
drives two counter-rotating Aeroproducts propellers. The engine consists of two turbine 
units geared to a single propeller shaft. The single unit, known as the T-38 can be 
operated by itself and Allison is now installing a pair in a Convair-Liner for test work. 
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available ton mile so long as the aver- 
age passenger load factor does not ex- 
ceed 70% on the base service volume 
recognized for rate making purposes, 
with volume in excess of that paid {or 
at the additional rate of lc per pos- 
senger mile. 


Passenger Mile Incentive 


The Board felt this formula should 
“provide incentive for maximizing pas- 
senger miles and minimizing capacity 
operated, which are the normal profit 
incentives of any private enterprise fi- 
nancially dependent upon its own re- 
sources.” 

The Board said a reasonable ceiling 
as to the volume upon which additional 
mail pay should be provided the carriers 
under its formula would be approxi- 
mately 50% greater than a volume 
equivalent to a load factor of 70% on 
the base capacities recognized for the 
European and Near East areas. 

Conversely, in order to restrict the 
mail rate to a reasonable level in the 
event of a substantial expansion of 
services, the formula also limits the mail 
pay to 3.75c per revenue passenger mile. 
Moreover, to assure a minimum rate 
of compensation for the actual mail car- 
ried, it is provided that the mail rate 
cannot be less than $1.00 per mail ton 
mile. 

The formula is varied for services to 
other geographical areas because of dif- 
erences in the traffic potentials and 
operating expenses of these services. 


Annual Rate Averages 


The approximate total annual mail 
compensation of the three carriers for 
operations of the recognized base vol- 
umes in all the geographic areas named 
in the order would be $4,089,000 for 
AOA, $9,426,000 for PAA and $6,734,000 
for TWA. However, on the basis of 
traffic reported for the year ended last 
September 30, the new formula would 
give the carriers approximately $4,- 
089,000, $10,032,000 and $7,332,000, re- 
spectively. 

The Board said its purpose was “to 
provide each carrier with an adequate 
base from which it may profitably ex- 
pand or contract its volume of opera- 
tions as may be warranted by prevail- 
ing economic and business conditions. 
This necessarily and rightfully leaves 
with management the responsibility of 
appraising the services to be operated 
in terms of frequencies and size of 
equipment to the end that an economic- 
ally balanced operation may be main- 
tained.” 

It added a warning that “in the ab- 
sence of unlimited underwriting by the 
government, this involves decisions 
which management must make and live 
by, even though it should result in fi- 
nancial distress.” 


Spaatz Collection: The Library of Con- 
gress has published a 33-page booklet e- 
scribing “The General Spaatz Collection,’ & 
compilation of letters of the former USAF 
chief which the Library has acquired. The 
booklet is available free upon request from 
the Publications Section, Library of Conm- 
gress, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Court Upholds CAB 


ir Piedmont Award 


The United States Supreme Court 
ruled Iast month that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board has legal authority to 
award an air route or route segment 
to a carrier which has not specifically 
applied for it. 

The opinion was issued on an appeal 
from a lower court decision that the 
Board had illegally awarded to Piedmont 
Airlines certain east-west feeder routes 
for which State Airlines, Inc., of Char- 
lotte, had applied but not Piedmont. 

CAB had frequently departed from 
route applications in making route 
awards, but its authority to make such 
departures had not been contested in 
the courts until State chose to fight 
the route award made to Piedmont in 
the Southeastern States Case decision. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia Circuit upheld 
State’s contentions and remanded the 
case to the Board, but at the same time 
expressed a doubt that it had the au- 
thority actually to order the Board to 
award the routes to State. Both CAB 
and Piedmont joined State in appealing 
to the Supreme Court. 

The Court, in a 6-2 opinion, held that 
CAB as the power to make a depar- 
ture from the applications provided all 
applicants have adequate notice that 
the successful applicant might be re- 
garded as an applicant for the routes 
in question. It held that CAB’s route 
application machinery and the catch- 
all clause, in which each applicant agrees 
to whatever modifications the Board 
might make, should have put State on 
notice. 


. Capital Air- 

ard of Merit—jines President 
Carmichael (left) is shown present- 
in. an Award of Merit to P. W. Litch- 
Goodyear Aircraft president, in 
e-ognition of the company's contribu- 
ti. to the development of the cross- 
wird landing gear. Capital recently an- 
nce.sced that it would install the Good- 
y®° cross-wind gear on its three new 
Douglas Super DC-3 aircraft. 
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“SIXTH SENSE” for the Automatic Pilot 


The new Kollsman Altitude Controller brings positive correction to automatic 


piloting for the precise maintenance of a selected altitude. Weighing only 
twenty-five ounces, this unit combines the famous Kollsman high-precision 
aneroid diaphragm, the recently developed Kollsman Synchrotel and an especially 
designed DC magnetic clutch. Sensitivity is such that the Altitude Controller will 
respond to as little as a two-foot change in altitude and motivate the autopilot 
accordingly. 

Testing now: a sister mechanism of the Altitude Controller —the Airspeed 
Controller, which will automatically maintain constant airspeed regardless of 
meteorological conditions 

Here again is demonstrated Kollsman's unrivalled leadership in aircraft instru 
mentation and control — especially wherein a pressure-sensitive element is the 
basic guide. Here is the name to be relied upon for solution of similar or allied 
problems in practically any industry. Inquiries invited. Address: Kollsman Instru 
ment Division, Square D Company, 80-08 45th Avenue, Elmhurst, New York. 


KOLLSMAN AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 


SQUARE J) COMPANY 


CLMHUeST, NEW YORK . GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 





A graphic illustration of progress in the develop- 
Jet Progress— i. of jet aircraft is this photo of two Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. Air Force fighters developed over a six-year 
span from 1943 to 1949. At left, the well-known F-80 Shooting 
Star, developed in 1943: wing span 39 feet, length 34!/2 feet, 


weight, 12,000 pounds, speed about 600 mph. At right is one of 

the brightest fighter prospects in the USAF, the XF-90, powered 

by two Westinghouse J-34 jet engines; wing span is only a foot 

more than that of the "80" but length is 56 feet. It weighs 30,000 

pounds, more than 4,000 pounds more than a DC-3 in airline service. 
Speed: whoos-s-s-sh. 





Culbert Heads NWA 


Traffic Department 


Amos Culbert, who had been vice 
president of American Airlines for seven 
years before resigning January 15, last 
month was named to succeed R. O. Bull- 
winkel as head of Northwest Airlines’ 
traffic department. 

Bullwinkel had joined Northwest in 
1943 as assistant to the president on the 
west coast. He became general manager 
of the traffic department in 1946 and 
vice president-traffic a year later. 

Before joining American Airlines in 
1942, Culbert had served for nine years 
with Chicago and Southern Air Lines 
as a vice president, treasurer and gen- 
eral counsel. He is a former president 
of the Airline Finance and Accounting 
Conference, a past director of Air Cargo, 
Inc., and has been chairman and a mem- 
ber of important committees of the Air 
Transport Association. 


Osborne Resigns EAL 


Traffic-Sales Post 


Stanley de J. Osborne, vice president 
in charge of traffic and sales for Eastern 
Air Lines since 1945, has resigned to 
accept an important executive position 
with the Davison Chemical Corporation 
in Baltimore. 

His resignation followed by less than 
two weeks that of Prescott A. Tolman, 
EAL general sales manager. Neither 
position had been filled at publication 
time. 

The following changes in Eastern’s 
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traffic and sales department were made 
as a result of Osborne’s resignation: 
Herbert S. Dobbs has temporarily as- 
sumed the duties of vice president- 
traffic and sales, in addition to his regu- 
lar duties as Latin American Division 
manager. The functions of the traffic 
and sales department are under the 
jurisdiction of and channeled through 
Paul H. Brattain, first vice president. 
Maurice Lethbridge has become assistant 
to Brattain, handling matters per- 
taining to advertising, sales promotion 
and other related duties. And all mat- 
ters pertaining to scheduling are now 





Amos Culbert 
Joins Northwest Airlines 


under the direction of a scheduling com- 
mittee composed of Brattain, Dobbs, S. L 
Shannon, E. E. Skinner, R. W. Gilbert 
and J. A. Hamill. 





People in the News | 


William Webster, executive vice presi- 
dent of the New England Electric Sys- 
tem, has been named chairman of the 
Research and Development Board, fill- 
ing the vacancy caused by the recent 
resignation of Dr. Karl C. Compton. 


S. Thomas Simon, formerly an attorney 
with the Bureau of Hearing Examiners 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, has been 
promoted to assistant chief examiner 
in charge of the Safety Enforcement 
Proceedings Division. He succeeds Mer- 
rill Armour, who resigned recently to 
join the Aircraft Owners and Pilots 
Association, 


Robert Guest, formerly treasurer of Air 
Cargo, Inc., has been named manager 
of the recovery division of the Actna 
Insurance group in Hartford, Conn., as- 
signed to air carrier and aircraft monu- 
facturing accounts. 





Alexander T. Burton, eastern representa- | 


tive of North America Aviation, 1¢. 
was elected president of the Aero lub 
of Washington to succeed Williar T. 
Raymond, director of government af- 
fairs for the Air Transport Associa ion. 


Delos W. Rentzel, Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministrator, had the honorary dezree 


of doctor of laws conferred upon 2M | 


by the University of Miami on Fe -Tu- 
ary 6. 
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——PEOPLE IN THE NEWS—— 


Charles B. Rayner, formerly of Ameri- 
can Independent Oil Co. of California, 
has been appointed chief petroleum ad- 
viser for the National Security Resources 


Board. 


Brackley Shaw, who resigned in Decem- 
ber as general counsel of the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force, has become a 
member of the law firm of Pogue & Neal 
in Washington. He was with a New 
York law firm before entering military 
service in 1941. 


Ira H. Abbott has been appointed as- 
sistant director for research with the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics. He has been with NACA since 
1929 and has been a consultant in NACA 
headquarters for the past two years. 


Brig. Gen. Donald N. Yates, chief of the 
Air Force’s Air Weather Service, MATS, 
has been elected president of the Ameri- 
can Meteorological Society for a term 
of two years. 


———CAB CALENDAR———— 


Mar. 1—(Docket 3589 et al.) Oral argu- 
ment before the Board in North Atlantic 
Route Transfer Case (PAA-AOA Merger). 
10 a. m., Room 5042, Commerce Building, 
Washington. 


Mar. 1—(Docket 3966 et al.) Limited hear- 
ing in the matter of renewal and amend- 
ment of West Coast Airlines, Inc. route 
certificate. 10 a. m., Salem Chamber of 
Commerce, 147 N. Liberty, Salem, Oregon. 
Examiner Ferdinand D. Moran. Will be 
recessed for further hearings in Washington 
on March 13, 1950. 


Mar. 6—(Docket 3661) Hearing Twin 
Cities- Washington - Detroit- Washington 
Through Service Investigation. Tentative. 
Examiner William F. Cusick. 


Mar. 6—(Docket 3500 et al.) Hearing in 
National Airlines, Inc. Dismemberment Case. 
10 a. m., Conference Room B, Departmental 
Auditorium, Washington. Examiners Fran- 
cis W. Brown and James S. Keith. Post- 
poned from January 25. 


Mar, 7—(Dockets 4228 and 4229) Prehear- 
ing conference in American Overseas Air- 
lines-Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. 
Philadelphia Suspension Case (International 
Routes). 10 a. m., Room C-116, Temp. Bldg. 
5 ashington. Examiner Herbert K. Bryan. 


Mar. 8&—~(Dockets 548 & 501 et al.) Oral 
arcument before the Board in Reopened 
Mississippi Valley and Southeastern States 
Cases 10 a. m., Room 5042, Commerce 
Bu ‘ding, Washington. 


ir. 13—(Docket 3966 et al.) Hearing re- 
8 da in West Coast Airlines Certificate Re- 
ne l and Amendment Case. 10 a. m., Con- 
fe ce Room “B,” Departmental Audi- 
tor im, Washington, D. C. Examiner Fer- 
ai: nd D. Moran. 


r. 14—(Docket 4084) Hearing in En- 
ment Proceeding against Peninsular Air 
T sport, et al. Tentative. 


r. 15—(Docket 4199) Hearing in Arrow 
A iys Enforcement Proceeding. Tenta- 


tr. 27—(Docket 4194) Hearing in Na- 
tl | Travel Club Enforcement Proceeding. 
T itive. Examiner F. Merritt Ruhlen. 


r. 17—(Docket 4161) Hearing in enforce- 
m proceeding against Trans American 
A ‘ys, Great Lakes Airlines, Golden Air- 
w Edward Ware Tabor, and Sky Coach 
A’ -avel. Tentative. Examiner Baron Fred- 
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Aviation Calendar 
March 1-2—Louisiana Aviation Con- 


ference, Washington-Youree Hotel, 
Shreveport. 

March 1-2—National Fire Protection 
Association Committee on Aviation 
and Airport Fire Protection meeting, 
Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

March 6-8—CAA Fourth Region 
sixth annual Non-scheduled Opera- 
tors’ Meeting, Hotel Texas, Ft. Worth, 
Texas. 

March 6-8—Second annual National 
Agricultural Aviation Conference, 
Hotel Texas, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

March 6-9—Airport Division, Ameri- 
can Road Builders’ Association, an- 
nual meeting, Netherlands Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

March 24—Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences fifth annual Flight Propul- 
sion Meeting. Carter Hotel, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

March 30-31—Sixth annual Helicop- 
ter Forum (sponsored by American 
Helicopter Society and Institute of 
the Aeronautical Sciences), Ben 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

March 31—Greater New York Safety 
Council conference on air travel 
safety, Hotel Statler, New York, N. Y. 

April 4-6—ATA annual Engineering 
and Maintenance Conference, Hotel 
Continental, Kansas City, Missouri. 

April 10-14—American Society of 
Tool Engineers exposition, Conven- 
tion Hall, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

April 16-20—American Association 
of Airport Executives annual meet- 
ing, Neil House Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

April 17-19—SAE aeronautic meet- 
ing and aircraft engineering display, 
Hotel Statler, New York City. 

April 24-26—Airport Operators Coun- 
cil third annual meeting, Hotel Car- 
ter, Cleveland, Ohio. 

June 1-3—Aviation Writers Associa- 
tion convention, Montreal, Quebec 

June 2-1l—7th annual Michigan 
Aviation Week (sponsored by Aero 
Club of Mich.). 

June 4-9—SAE summer meeting, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Indiana. 

June 10-13—National Aeronautic 
Association 28th annual convention, 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Missouri. 

June 21-25—Ninety-Nines conven- 
tion, Ft. Clark Guest Ranch, Branch- 
ettsville, Texas. 

June 26-30—American Society for 
Testing Materials annual meeting 
and exhibit of testing apparatus and 
equipment, Atlantic City, N. J. 

July 25-30—Academy of Model Aero- 
nautics national model airplane 
championship contest, Naval Aljlr 
Station, Dallas, Texas. 

Sept. 18-22—Instrument Society of 
America, 5th annual Instrument Con- 
ference and Exhibit, Memorial Audi- 
torium, Buffalo, New York 


International Calendar 


March 21—ICAO 
Ocean-Middle East 
meeting, Paris. 

March 21-—ICAO African-Indian 
Ocean-Middle East Frequency meet- 
ing, Paris. 

Mar.-Apr.—ICAO Southeast Asia 
Frequency meeting, location unde- 
cided. 

April 11—ICAQ Caribbean regional 
meeting, Havana. 

May 30—ICAO Fourth 
Montreal, Quebec. 

May 30—ICAO Legal Committee 
meeting, Montreal, Quebec. 

October 16-20—IATA annual gen- 
eral meeting, Fairmont Hotel, San 
Francisco. 


African-Indian 
Fixed Services 


Assembly, 
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Between the Lines: 





Limits on M-Day Expansibility 


By James J. Haggerty, Jr. 


APO ih 1 











nan T0000 0000 


N RESPONSE to critics of his “economy” program, 

which involved cutting back the better part of a 
billion dollars from the funds appropriated the services 
in this fiscal year, Defense Secretary Louis Johnson has 
stated that the defense establishment he is maintaining 
is “adequate for the hour.” 

Speaking strictly from the aviation standpoint, we 
don’t believe a 48-group Air Force is adequate for this 
or any other hour as long as the current international 
tension continues. 

But, charitably, let’s give Secretary Johnson the bene- 
fit of the doubt and assume it is adequate. One ques- 
tion then comes to mind. What if “the hour” takes a 
turn for the worse and we suddenly require, on over- 
night notice, a larger defense establishment to meet 
the new hour’s adequacy? Does Mr. Johnson feel that 
all he has to do is turn a knob and adjust the size of 
the armed services accordingly? Does he think that 
he has merely to open the vault where he has stored 
his cutback funds and dole them out to the services, 
who, in turn, will immediately expand to sizes com- 
mensurate with the adequacy of the new hour? 

If he does we suggest that he get a copy of a book 
published by a division of his own Defense Department. 
The book is entitled “The Buyer’s Guide for Production 
Planning, Scheduling and Budget Estimating,” and it 
was published only three weeks ago by the Directorate 
of Procurement and Industrial Planning of the Air 
Force’s Air Materiel Command. 


Production Lag 


Everyone is aware that swinging into all scale pro- 
duction of aircraft is not an overnight matter. You 
can not just order a new plane and have it delivered 
on your doorstep the following morning. We have 
always been aware that there is a lag between the time 
the order is placed and the time the plane is delivered 
to an operational unit, ready for service. But, until 
the “Buyer’s Guide” was published, we were not aware 
of the extent of the lag time, or setback time, as it is 
known. Some of these setback times cause considerable 
eyebrow lifting. 

Setback time is the overall period between the placing 
of an order for an airplane and its actual acceptance 
by the Air Force. It is broken down into three sub- 
divisions: 

1) flow time, which relates to the components 
of the airplane. It is the time between the date 
the component manufacturer receives his order 
and the date the component is completely fabri- 
cated and ready for shipment 

2) shipment time, between the component 
manufacturer’s plant and the airframe manu- 
facturer’s plant 

3) lead time, which is the time between the 
arrival of the component at the airframe manu- 
facturer’s plant and the acceptance date of the 
plane. ‘ 

The “Buyer’s Guide” lists first the flow times of vari- 
ous components, and, as we said, some of them are 
quite surprising. For instance, if an order is placed 
today for a bombing navigational computer it will be 
104 weeks before that piece of equipment is completed. 
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Add to that an arbitrary month for shipment to the 
plane builder and the lead time, which in the case of 
a typical airplane such as the Convair B-36 in peak 
production is 17 weeks, and you have a total of 125 
weeks before the computer is installed in an airplane, 
Here are a few of the flow times the “Guide” lists 

for aircraft components: 

B-36 remote control turret system, 80 weeks 

Fire control systems, 76 weeks 

Jet engines, 67 weeks 

Piston engines, 3,000 horsepower class, 62 weeks 

Bomb, gun and rocket sights, 60 weeks 

Autopilots, 52 weeks 


And here are some of the lead times required to in- 
stall these components in various airplane types (in 
peak production): 


I ts as 12-23 weeks 
EE, snc wads one cia nuetnsanan 14-24 weeks 
ES © nk oy aucune scbive 6-8 weeks 
North American F-86 ............. 4-16 weeks 


The range in lead times depends upon the type of 
component, of course. For instance, in the case of the 
B-36, the lead time for a propeller assembly is only 12 
weeks, but for superchargers it is 23 weeks. Obviously, 
a B-36 equipped with all its propellers but no super- 
chargers is not much of an airplane. As the “Guide” 
states: “One relatively simple item such as an electrical 
plug or a hydraulic fitting can keep an airplane on the 
ground (just) as can a major item such as an engine.” 
The actual setback time, then, is the sum of the highest 
component flow time and the highest lead time in a 
specific airplane, with allowances for shipment. 


132 Weeks for B-47 


Adding up a couple of these setback times you get 
some rather startling figures. For instance, if an order 
is placed today for a B-47, it will be 132 weeks before 
that plane, complete with bombing computer, fire con- 
trol systems, engines, turrets and what have you, can 
be accepted as a first line military airplane. 

These figures are all based on current production 
schedules. The 132-week figure for the B-47 could no 
doubt be pared considerably under emergency condi- 
tions. But how much could it be pared? 

And every time Louis Johnson withholds more pro- 
curement money he is stretching that setback time. It 
must be remembered that 48 groups, or 58, or even 70 
could not fight an air war. The 48 groups, instead of 
being considered as a fighting force, should be con- 
sidered as a nucleus for expansion to full wartime 
strength. The ability of the aircraft industry to jump 
into full scale production to provide this expans.on 
should be an item of primary concern. It appears that 
the policy of the Defense Department is to permit only 
enough procurement to provide defense “adequate ‘oF 
the hour,” when it should be more concerned w ‘th 
M-Day expansibility. 

It should be obvious from the above that Louis Jon- 
son can not just turn a knob and adjust his defense 
forces to a desired level, so the “adequate for the hour 
theme doesn’t hold water. We suggest that Mr. Johnson 
get a copy of “The Buyer’s Guide” and study it care 
fully—very carefully. 
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| Industry Personnel | 


Robert L. Earle has resigned as senior 
vice-president of Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
in charge of aeronautical operations and 
as a director of Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation. 


Roy J. Sandstrom, who had functioned 
as executive chief 
engineer for Bell 
Aircraft Corpora- 
tion since May, 
1948, has been 
given the title of 
chief engineer. He 
has been with Bell 
since 1938 and at 
one time was proj- 
ect engineer on the 
supersonic X-1. 





Sandstrom He had been with 
Curtiss-Wright and Lockheed before 
joining Bell. 


K. F. Leaman has been appointed as- 
sistant division manager for Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corp. at San 
Diego. He had been San Diego works 
manager since August, 1948, and before 
that was works manager at Fort Worth. 


Col. Clarence D. Chamberlin, famous 
trans-Atlantic flyer, has taken the post 
of sales promotion manager for Bellanca 
Aircraft Corporation. 


J. E. Winchester has been named sales 
manager for Curtiss-Wright Corpora- 
tioys Airplane Division at Columbus. 
He has been with C-W for 10 years 
except for a period of 18 months when 
he was chief engineer of Slick Airways. 





Military Personnel 


Maj. Gen, James 8. Stowell, former dep- 
uty commanding general for flying 
training at Air Training Command 
headquarters, has been reassigned as 
deputy commander of the Continental 
Division of the Military Air Transport 
Service, Kelly Air Force Base, San An- 
tonio; Maj. Gen. Archie J. Old, Jr., for- 
mer commander of MATS’ Atlantic Di- 
vision; becomes deputy commanding 
gencral, Eighth Air Force, Carswell 
AF); and Brig. Gen. James W. Spry, 
former deputy director of maintenance, 
su) oly and services in the Office of the 
De uty Chief of Staff, Materiel, replaces 
Ok in the Atlantic Division post. All 
ass _nments are effective March 1. 


Br Gen, Horace A. Shephard, for- 

me y chief of the Procurement Divi- 

sic Air Materiel Command, Wright- 

Pa orson AFB, has been reassigned 

~ \ssistant Deputy Chief of Staff, 
@ -riel, 


Vic Admiral John H. Cassady, former 
co! oander of fleet air operations at 
Jac sonville, Fla., has assumed new 
dut s as Deputy Chief of Naval Opera- 
tio: — replacing Vice Admiral Calvin 
De . 
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Production Spotlight 


Navy Plane Orders: The Navy, like the Air Force, has been 
keeping very quiet about the types of planes it is procuring in the cur- 
rent fiscal year, for reasons sufficiently confused as to defy definition. 
However, AMERICAN AVIATION has learned that the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics has placed orders for more than 700 of the 768 airplanes the 
Navy is authorized to buy in fiscal 1950. The accent, as it should be, 
seems to be on anti-submarine warfare. 


Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. is the top Navy contractor for 
the year, with orders for 314 planes: 242 F9F Panther jet shipboard 
fighters, 36 AF2W’s and 36 AF2S’s, the latter planes being anti-sub- 
marine attack aircraft which work as a team. One, equipped with 
search radar designed to locate even schnorkel-type subs, finds the 
target, the other guided to the spot, destroys it. The AF’s are already 
in production, 23 having been ordered in fiscal 1949. This year’s 
Panthers come in two models: the F9F-4, which is powered by a late 
model, high-thrust version of the Allison J-33 engine, and the F9F-5, 
which will be powered by Pratt & Whitney’s new 6,250 pound thrust 
(8,000 pounds with afterburning) J-48 engine. 

McDonnell Aircraft Corp. has received an order for 140 more F2H 
Banshee jet fighters. The new Banshees will be F2H-2’s, the major 
change over previous models being the addition of droppable wing-tip 
fuel tanks to extend the already considerable range of the plane. 

Chance Vought Aircraft Division of United Aircraft Corp. received an 
order for 60 F4U-5N’s, the “N” being a night-all-weather version of the 
gull-winged piston-engine Corsair. Chance Vought was also scheduled 
to receive an order for 90 additional F7U-2 Cutlass tailless jet fighters, 
but this order has at least temporarily been withdrawn from the 1950 
schedule. 

An additional 45 P2V Neptune patrol bombers was ordered from 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. The 1950 Neptunes are P2V-5’s, radar- 
equipped for anti-sub work, with a bulging radome located under- 
neath the fuselage at the leading edge of the wings. Lockheed also 
received an order for 10 more TO-2 two-seat jet trainers; the TO-2 
is the Navy equivalent of the Air Force’s T-33A, basically an F-80 
Shooting Star with an extra seat. 

Production of Douglas Aircraft Co.’s F3D Skyknight two-seat night- 
all-weather jet fighter will be continued in fiscal 1950 with an order 
for 70 F3D-2’s. Douglas was also given a continuing order for 53 AD 
Skyraiders, single-seat, piston-engine-powered attack bombers. 

Other Navy procurement for fiscal 1950 includes orders to North 
American Aviation for 15 AJ three-engine (two piston, one jet) at- 
tack bombers, to The Glenn L. Martin Co. for five P5M two-engine fly- 
ing boats, and to Piasecki Helicopter Corp. for about a half-dozen HUP 
seven-place tandem-rotor helicopters. The latter order may be in- 
creased. 


Flight Test: Republic Aviation Corp. has been given the “go-ahead 
to install the auxiliary rocket engines in the XF-91 jet interceptor now 
undergoing test flights at Edwards Air Force Base, Calif. The XF-91 
was originally designed for four rocket engines in the tail for rapid 
take-off and climb, but has been flying its early flights on jet power 
alone. The rockets to be installed are manufactured by Curtiss- 
Wright Corp.’s Propeller Division . . . Lockheed Aircraft Corp.’s second 
XF-90 twin-jet penetration fighter is now being readied for first flight. 
The No. 1 XF-91 has logged more than 60 flight test hours at Muroc 
and has been tested for firing of rocket ammunition and bomb drop- 
ping . . . Convair has announced that the Allison Turbo-Liner, a 
Convair-Liner equipped with Allison T-38 turbo-prop engines, will be 
ready for first flight in June. 


” 


More B-36's: The Air Force has revised its procurement plans 
for the Convair B-36 Bomber. Originally, it had been planned to order 
34 more B- and RB-36’s this year, but new plans call for 47 planes. 
There are also indications that procurement of the B-36 will be con- 
tinued beyond its planned expiration date. Fiscal 1952 was supposed 
to be the last year for B-36 contracts; the Convair bomber was then 
to have given way to the Boeing B-52 six-jet long-range bomber. 
Now it appears that B-36 production will be continued at least one 


more year. 
—J. J. H. 
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Four Proposals—No Answers: 





OPERATIONS—MAINTENANCE 





CAB and Industry Confer 
On Transport Testing Needs 


By Wui.1am D. PERREAULT 


Recently the CAB called together rep- 
resentatives of the airlines, manufac- 
turers, the military services and the air- 
line pilots to discuss the need for addi- 
tional service testing of transport air- 
craft prior to use in passenger carrying 
operations. The move was the first co- 
ordinated effort to solve a problem that 
has been growing in importance during 
the post-war period. 

As opposed to the present minimum 
requirement of 150 hours accelerated 
service testing for new transport ari- 
craft, the industry representatives at the 
meeting reviewed four other programs. 
These were: (1) an ALPA proposal that 
three ships be used in cargo service for 
1,000 hours each prior to introduction 
into passenger service and that the 1,000 
hour lead be maintained thereafter. 

(2) An Aircraft Industries Association 
proposal for safety systems, primarily a 
tightening up on present arrangements 
with the operator and manufacturer co- 
ordinating activities under CAA sur- 
veillance, (3) a CAB-suggested safety 
service committee involving appointment 
of a group of experts to follow the plane 
through the design, planning, production 
and operations life of the ship and make 
recommendations as needed, and (4) an 
EAL quasi-suggestion as to how they 
planned on insuring service safety of 
their new twin-engine equipment. 


Past Record 

Theoretically, under the present sys- 
tem, the Lockheed Constellation under- 
went 100 hours service testing prior to 
use in passenger service, the Douglas 
DC-6 had 150 hours accelerated service 
testing and the Boeing Stratocruiser 200 
hours. Design bugs were located and 
corrected. But after the airplanes were 
in service both the Constellation and 
DC-6 were grounded because of air- 
worthiness items. 

Engine troubles have plagued the Boe- 
ing since it entered service. One airline 
has had an unscheduled engine change 
every 205 hours of operation at a direct 
cost of over one half million dollars. 
During the same period premature pro- 
peller removals were common and some 
38 cruise superchargers were removed. 


Testing Time 


Would another 850 hours of service 
testing have ironed out some of these 
engine difficulties before the airplane 
went into service or would it take 3,500 
hours or possibly 35,000 hours testing to 
provide that additional degree of safety 
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which is being sought? This was the 
problem under discussion. 

Contrary to the basic conception of a 
plane entering regular service with 150 
hours service testing, CAA’s director of 
Aviation Safety, George Haldeman, 
pointed out that the average transport 
has about 775 flight hours on it prior to 
starting passenger schedules. About 500 
hours of this is accumulated by the 
manufacturer before he turns the ship 
over for certification, another 75 hours 
is built up during certification, 150 hours 
or more is added during the accelerated 
service test and a minimum of 100 hours 
is obtained in proving runs over the 
routes. 


ALPA’s View 


Based on the presumption that the 
ship has 150 hours service testing, which 
is the amount that it gains during the 
accelerated service testing, Theodore 
Linnert voiced the Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation stand that three new ships 
should have 1,000 hours service time each 
before the production models enter pas- 
senger service. This 1,000 hour lead 
would then be maintained. Linnert in- 
dicated that it would cost about $680,000 








MIT Simulator—‘ow" here is the Massachusetts Institute of Technology flic 

simulator which permits design engineers to ‘fly’ a non-existe 
By setting up an “electrical model” of an airplane design and applying 
actual autopilot to fly it, engineers can tell whether the design will perform sat 
factorily. If it doesn't, the characteristics of the electrical model may be changed un i 


airplane. 


per model during the 850-hour spr ad 
between the present and proposed ac: »1- 
erated service test. 

The ALPA representative compaed 
this figure with the estimated $46,672,000 
potential loss experienced when the 93 
Douglas DC-6’s were removed from serv- 
ice for four months. This figure was 
based on a potential 66,960 available 
revenue-miles at $700 per hour. 


Grounding Costs 


In his introductory remarks at the 
meeting, CAB member Oswald Ryan 
stressed that “very few of the safety 
subjects with which we deal in Civil Air 
Regulations can be completely divorced 
from the economic factor—one simply 
can not be considered without the other.” 
But the $680,000 figure introduced by 
Linnert moved Ryan to cite the cost of 
the Constellation and DC-6 groundings 
to the government at $7 million. He 
cited temporary mail rates which granted 
American and United $2 million each to 
cover this grounding and $3 million 
total to TWA’s domestic and interna- 
tional operations. 

CAB’s director of safety, John Cham- 
berlain, commented, “It may very well 
be that the government in some way or 
another is going to be called upon to 
play a very important part in the eco- 
nomic side of this picture.” AIA’s Ivar 
C. Peterson indicated that financing of 


future transport servicing costs will 
probably be worked out through the 
provisions of a prototype bill. ’ 


The problem of keeping the flight time 


- + 
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satisfactory performance is obtained; then the airplane design may be altered according /. 
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of -argo-operated aircraft ahead of flight 
time on passengers ships was emphasized 
by Jerome Lederer, president of the 
Flizht Safety Foundation. Lederer 
po nted out that utilization of cargo air- 
croft is traditionally far below that of 
passenger ships and this would require 
artificial support of the flight time of the 
service test models once the other planes 
entered service. 


Lederer indicated that the cost of such 
support would be about $2,000 per air- 
plane hour or about $6 to $7 per mile. 
Meanwhile delivery of the production 
model aircraft, and perhaps even pro- 
duction of the ships, would be delayed 
some six months pending outcome of the 
first 1,000 hours. He concluded that, al- 
though as far back as 1938 he had fav- 
ored such a program, “My thinking is 
that more service testing is not ordinarily 
going to be practical and insistence upon 
it will further widen the gap which al- 
ready exists between the cost of the 
airplane and the price that can be paid 
for them.” 


Regardless of cost and who is to sup- 
port the cost, Lederer introduced figures 
which tended to question the relation of 
service time to service troubles. He 
showed that the Constellation service 
testing uncovered 18 items of importance 
in the first 35 hours but only 90 in the 
following 35,000 hours. With 60,500 hours 
service testing on the Douglas DC-6, 
covering a 12-month period of opera- 
tion, there were 98 items uncovered. 
Seven months of this latter time was in 
passenger carrying and five months in 
proving flights. 


Safety Service Committee 


The suggestion for a safety service 
committee did not fare too well. AIA’s 
Peterson indicated that such a group 
would “expert the thing to death” while 
giving the committee the “position to 
recommend and never have any respon- 
sibility for anything that did not go the 
way that they think it should have.” 


While such a group would theoretic- 
ally “have no axe to grind,” an insur- 
anc: company representative, J. P. Ris- 
que of the Associated Aviation Under- 
wr) ers, indicated that “it is impossible 
to ‘vorce employes from their previous 
em ‘oyment” in such matters. 


} -terson indicated that most items of 
the -ype considered are matters of opin- 
lon and that the manufacturers have ex- 
pe whom they depend on for de- 
cis ns. This was followed by comments 
by faldeman which indicated that the 
Ty. Certification Board serves much the 
sa capacity as the proposed safety 
Ser ce committee. It watches the de- 
Sig and production develop, and when 
he: ssary advises on the service air- 


{ ideman traced the history of the 
TC used for the Douglas DC-6 which 
we later, following certification, called 
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Technical News Digest 


© Stockholders of Aviation Maintenance Corp., Los Anzeles, Calif., have 
voted to wind up the company’s affairs, liquidate its assets and dissolve 
the corporation upon completion of current contracts. Unaudited figures 
show the company has assets exceeding its current liabilities. AMC 
has just completed a contract with American Airlines for overhaul of 
Douglas DC-4’s and has yet to complete 16 of 78 T-11’s which it is 
reconditioning for the USAF. 

® The Air Line Pilots Association is working with CAA to establish 
whether or not the present “T” category operations requirement are 
adequate for safety and to provide data for aeronautical design engineers 
and airline operational departments with particular reference to maxi- 
mum gross weight limitations as affected by overloading, temperature 
accountability, etc. Tests will be conducted in a CAA-owned DC-4 
under various climatic conditions. 

@ The Curtiss-Wright Aeroplane Division at Columbus has wound up 
its long-term contract for the overhaul of 98 C-46 Curtiss Commandos 
and 36 R5C’s (Navy C-46's) for the military services. 

@ The Air Transport Association, 1107 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C., is making a check of industry groups interested in obtaining 
verbatim transcripts of the 1950 ATA Engineering & Maintenance Con- 
ference to be held in Kansas City in April. Approximate cost of the 
transcript would be between $18-$20. Inquiries should be addressed 
to Allen W. Dallas, secretary, Engineering and Maintenance Conference. 


© Jet-type aircraft will participate in the 12,000-mile “Christchurch” 
air race for the first time in 1953. Prizes totaling $84,000 will be awarded 
to the race contestants who cover the route to Christchurch, New 
Zealand, which includes stops at Basra, Calcutta, Singapore and an un- 
announced point on the east coast of Australia. The race is divided 
into two sections—transport and speed—both to include handicaps. 
British European Airways has entered the turbo-prop-powered Vickers 
Viscount in the race and British Overseas Airways will participate, 
probably with the turbo-jet-powered de Havilland Comet. 

© The USAF has contracted with Sperry Gyroscope Co. for 45 electronic 
engine analyzers for use on the Convair B-36’s and Boeing B-50’s. 
The $750,000 order represents a service test order which will be used 
by the Air Force’s Strategic Air Command to determine its value as 
a cruise control-instrument as well as an aid to maintenance crews in 
troubleshooting. The Air Force has been testing a single analyzer 
since June in a B-50. 

@ Three of UAL’s top engineering and operations supervisors have 
started on a tour of England, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, 
France, Switzerland and Italy to observe foreign commercial aircraft 
and airline operations. The group includes J. A. Herlihy, vice president- 
operations, Frank F. Davis, his engineering and maintenance assistant, 
and R. D. Kelly, supt. of technical development. 

© Convair’s J. F. Woodall, acting through the AIA, has issued a report 
proposing a new regulatory approach for CAA approval of thrust-assist 
power units in the determination of takeoff and climb performance. The 
study was prepared by Convair for coordination with the manufacturing 
and airline industries in response to CAA request for comment on its 
proposed Jato policy. 

© Grand Central Airport Co., Glendale, Calif., has signed a modification 
contract with Northwest Airlines for the conversion of two Douglas 
DC-4s from standard passenger interiors to air coach types and another 
two ships from passenger to cargo aircraft. 

@ Central Airlines, Inc: has contracted with Southwest Airmotive Co. 
at Dallas for the overhaul of the Continental E-185 engines used in 
its fleet of Beech Bonanzas. 

@ Three prominent aviation engineers appointed to vice-presidencies in 
the Society of Automotive Engineers for 1950 are: Raymond D. Kelly, 
superintendent of technical development with United Air Lines to 
vice president, air transport activity; Harold D. Hoekstra, chief engineer 
of CAA’s Aircraft Division, to vice president, aircraft activity, and 
Wright A. Parkins, engineering manager of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, 
to vice president, aircraft powerplant activity. 

e Pratt and Whitney Aircraft has reactivated its apprentice training 
program, the same program which graduated 262 journeymen during 
the prewar years. Nineteen men, choosen from 280 applicants, make 
up the first class. 
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To be absolutely sure of getting the very latest and 


best in aviation radio equipment, you owe it to your- 


self to look first to Bendix Radio. For, as the oldest and 
most successful manufacturer in this highly specialized 
field, Bendix Radio represents all that is implied in the 
word leadership . . . the largest, most modern plant 
and production facilities in the industry . . . an engi- 
neering staff second to none . . . a world-famous 
reputation for reliability, made under every conceiv- 
able set of flight conditions. However, Bendix Radio’s 
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Bendix Radio LGR-1 
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leadership is most clearly evident in its record of 
achievements, in pioneering and _ perfecting such 
remarkable developments as V.H.F. Omni-Diree- 
tional Range Navigation Systems, Radar, G.C.A. and 
many others now accepted as standards by airlines 
and military authorities alike. Whatever your needs 
in communication-navigation equipment, for ground 
or airborne installations, you can specify Bendix 
Radio with every confidence that you are getting the 
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sterling performance under every con- 
ivable flight dition in all parts of 
the wor.d. 


FLEXIBILITY 


Buying job-designed Bendix Radio 
allows you to choose for yourself, from 
@ single reliable source, any type of 
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For the private flyer, Bendix Radio builds 
airline quality equipment at prices 
exactly proportioned to every job and 
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isa plete line of aviation radios. 
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back together for recommendations on 
the modification following the grounding 
and once again for the recertification. 

Peterson emphasized that there are 
two types of “bugs” which develop: those 
which are design shortcomings and show 
up early and those which are due to 
wear and attrition. He cited a letter 
from A. E. Raymond, of Douglas, favor- 
ing the existing accelerated service test- 
ing combined with daily operator re- 
ports, suitable follow-up action by the 
manufacturer and surveillance by CAA 
and CAB. 


Plans Outlined 


One of the more interesting discus- 
sions was that by an Eastern Air Lines 
engineer, Robert Stark. Stark discussed 
the plans which EAL expects to in- 
augurate when a final decision is reached 
on twin-engine equipment to replace 
their DC-3’s. EAL will send a develop- 
ment group to the manufacturer’s plant 
(Martin is mentioned) consisting of 
pilots, engineers, maintenance men, and 
a control group aided by a high-level 
engineer “for the long hair work.” 

Stark indicated that in the past the 
airline was reluctant to send top per- 
sonnel to the factory because they were 
needed on their regular jobs. This time, 
he indicated, the experts would be on 
hand to make the decisions at the fac- 
tory. The engineers would be thor- 
oughly familiar with instruments re- 
quired for critical analyses in the field, 
the pilots would be qualified line pilots 
capable of critical analysis and flight 
testing. 

The maintenance group would include 





electrical and structural experts, l- 
around men “who have an intuitive se~se 
that tells them something is wror :.” 
The control group would define and 
analyze the entire program and is:ue 
final factual reports on all phases. 

No specific answers were sought ior 
expected from the CAB gathering. It 
was an opportunity to discuss the prob- 
lem at this unique time when we “should 
be able to get sympathetic attention from 
all parties because there are no new 
modern, revolutionary-type airplanes on 
the drafting board or about to be brought 
from the production line.” 


ALPA Requests Hearings 
On Through Flight Conflicts 


The Air Line Pilots Association has 
petitioned CAB requesting that the 
Board hold public hearings into the 
Pan American-Panagra Through Flight 
Agreement prior to extending it be- 
yond its May 5 expiration date. These 
were the agreements approved three 
years ago with the proviso that ex- 
tensions be granted without further 
hearing if deemed appropriate. 

ALPA president David L. Behncke 
urged the Board that “it will not be 
appropriate to extend any operating 
right without requiring the companies 
and the pilots to satisfy the very real 
conflicts which exist between these 


Through Flight Agreements and the 
Pilots’ Employment Agreements.” He 
indicated that these conflicts were caus- 
ing unrest among the pilots of both air- 
lines. 





" % The four-wheel bogie unit at each main unde 
Production Undercarriage—-arriage leg of the de Havilland Comet is i 
tended to distribute the load and also enable the wheels to fold up into the out 
wings without dimpling the wing skin. The prototype has made 12! flights, totallir 
153 hours in 158 days up to the end of December. The second prototype and fir 
BOAC aircraft are expected by summer after which a steady line will be built u 
Pakistan and other British Commonwealth countries have started to lay out their ai 

port facilities to take the Comet on the London-Australia route. 
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CAA’s Technical Standard Orders: 





Manufacturers Test Own 
Products Under TSO System 


About 18 months ago CAA introduced 
the Technical Standard Order system to 
provide systematic approval of airframe 
equipment items. Since that time 22 of 
the C-series TSO’s, those relating to 
airframe equipment, have been released. 
Equipment manufacturers have taken to 
the new system and about 50 individual 
units have been approved on the basis 
of TSO’s. 

For the first time the manufacturers 
of such items as instruments, smoke de- 
tectors, life rafts and parallel items of 
equipment know what standards their 
products are expected to meet in order 
to gain CAA approval. Instead of spend- 
ing time and money on development of 
items which are inherently contrary to 
CAA policy, the manufacturer now 
knows what its product is expected to 
accomplish. 

And the proof of compliance rests 
with the equipment maker. Formerly it 
was necessary for the manufacturer to 
conduct tests of its own to prove the 
product and then conduct tests to ob- 
tain CAA approval. Since the introduc- 
tion of the TSO system, CAA accepts a 
statement of compliance from the man- 
ufacturer indicating that its product 
meets the related TSO. 


Only when industry service results 
show that the product is not working out 
according to specifications does CAA 
require special testing. This actually 
occurred in the case of smoke detectors. 
Actually the TSO had been drawn up 
after the units were in service. At that 
time service results with smoke detec- 
tors were generally discouraging and 
testing was turned over to the National 
Bureau of Standards. Deficiencies shown 
up by the tests were corrected and the 
airiines are now conducting service tests 
of the improved detectors. 


Problems All Around 


it all is not smooth. Soon after the 
TS ) system was introduced steps were 
ta! -n to make it less potent. Provisions 
of ie early release which made it man- 
da -ry to use equipment meeting TSO 
retirements in certificated aircraft fol- 
lo. ng a certain period were effectively 
el inated. Changes were pushed 
th. ugh which made compliance with 
TS requirements a. thing of the far 
di .nt future. Even aircraft being man- 
uf tured today, providing they were 
or ‘nally type-certificated with earlier 
no -standard equipment, need not com- 
pl with these equipment standards. 

ere are economic justifications for 
th delaying actions. Compliance with 
th original TSO standards would have 


required all aircraft in service to use 
TSO equipment within a given period 
after adoption of applicable standard. 
Financially it would have imposed heavy 
loads on all aircraft operators. 

As it now stands the TSO provides 
the equipment manufacturer with in- 
formation as to how its product will be 
expected to perform but the aircraft 
manufacturer and aircraft operator are 
not generally affected by the require- 
ments. Even in future designs a pro- 
vision of the TSO which permits use of 
“equivalents” will make the TSO an 
arbitrary gage. 


AIA Proposals 

Recently the Aircraft Industries Asso- 
ciation proposed to CAA that a basic 
policy be adopted to determine what 
items of equipment will be subject to 
TSO’s. CAA’s Technical Standards Co- 
ordinator, Katherine Stinson, had earlier 
issued a list of tentative TSO products. 
Included were tires, wheels and brakes, 
hydraulic struts, hydraulic equipment, 
flame-resistance materials and many 
others. 

A number of items on this list, such 
as cowl and fairing fasteners, self-lock- 
ing nuts, cable fittings, nuts, bolts, 
screws, etc., were identified as items 
which would not be acted on “at this 
time” per an agreement with the AIA. 
These were all general utility items. 

AIA’s recent proposal suggested that 
only items of equipment required by 
civil air regulations and those for which 
performance could be fully defined 
should be included in the list. If per- 
formance of the unit was tied in to the 
installation involved or if malfunction- 
ing of the equipment would not create a 


hazard in flight then the product would 
be ruled out. AIA carried over its in- 
sistence that utility parts, glues and 
other items that form an integral part 
of the completed airplane structure 
should not be included. 


Non-Standard Standards 


Another important provision of the 
proposal deals with non-standard parts. 
One of the standards already issued, 
TSO-C21, deals with non-standard turn- 
buckles. AIA wants the policy covering 
TSO’s to prevent their being used as 
an administrative device to provide offi- 
cial sanction to non-standard products. 
This is based on the present wide cover- 
age of various standards which give the 
potential manufacturer adequate range 
in which to work. 

This latter provision would provide 
specific administrative difficulties for 
CAA. Designers and manufacturers of 
non-standard equipment find that the 
aircraft manufacturer is unwilling to use 
the equipment without first getting CAA 
approval. When a non-standard item 
is brought to CAA for approval it must 
grant approval or show reasonable cause 
why this is not possible. The problem 
is closely tied to many other provisions 
and implications of civil air regulations. 

AIA’s technical director, I. C. Peterson, 
indicates that approval of accessories or 
equipment whose performance in flight 
is affected by installation provisions of 
the particular airplane, as well as utility 
parts forming an integral part of the air- 
plane, should be approved as part of the 
aircraft, not as specific items of equip- 
ment. He bases AIA’s stand on the fact 
that the aircraft manufacturer is ulti- 
mately responsible for the satisfactory 
operation of the equipment and CAA 
has adequate opportunity to evaluate the 
aircraft's operation during certification. 

In general the TSO’s issued to date 
are providing a useful service. The more 
obvious needs have already been met 
and others of importance are underway. 
The test which lies ahead for the TSO 
is in its application to items of marginal 
importance. 





Number Title 


TSO-Cla-1...Smoke Detectors 
TSO-C2a..... Airspeed Indicator 
Static) 
TSO-C3a..... Turn and Bank Indicator 
TSO-C4b..... Bank and Pitch Indicator 

(Stabilized Type) (Gyro 
Horizon, Attitude Gyro) 
TSO-C5b..... Direction Indicator, Non- 
Magnetic, Stabilized Type 
(Directional Gyro) 
TSO-C6b..... D.rection Indicator, Mag- 
netic (Stabilized Type) 
(Stabilized Magnetic Com- 
pass) 
TSO-C7a..... Direction Indicator, Mag- 
netic, Non-Stabilized Type 
(Magnetic Compass) 
TSO-CB8a..... Climb Indicator, Pressure 
Actuated (Vertical Speed 
Indicator) 


(Pitot 





Technical Standard Orders 
"C" Series-Aircraft Components 


Number Title 


TSO-C9a..... Automatic Pilot 
TSO-Cl0a....Altimeter, Pressure Actu- 
ated, Sensitive Type 
TSO-Cll..... Fire Detectors 
TSO-Cl2..... Life Rafts 
TSO-Cl3..... Life Preservers 
TSO-Cl4..... Aircraft Fabric, 
diate” Grade; 
Covering Material 
TSO-C15.....Aircraft Fabric, Grade “A"; 


“Interme- 
External 


External Covering Material 
TSO-Cl6..... Airspeed-Tubes (Electrically 
Heated) 
TSO-Cl7 ..Pire Resistant Aircraft 
Material 


TSO-Cl18..... Position Light Flashers 
TSO-Cl19..... Portable - Water - Solution 
Type Fire Extinguishers 
TSO-C20..... Combustion Heaters 
TSO-C21..... Special Turnbuckles 























To slash typing costs, increase typing 
output, meet your every typing need! 


@ Airlines’ offices throughout the country are discovering new 
economies through use of Remington Electri-conomy Typewriter 
— the new electric typewriter that performs all typing require- 
ments with greater ease — greater speed —greater accuracy. 


@ In test after test where the Remington Rand Electri-conomy 
‘Typewriter has replaced ordinary machines, the increased typing 
output is piling up extra profits—10%...20% ...50% and even 
higher are the savings percentages reported by delighted users. 


Send the coupon today for the amazing ECONOMY story of the 
Remington Electri-conomy Typewriter. 
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Gilfillan Gets AF Order 
For 6CA Equipment 


The USAF has placed an $8,000,000 
contract with Gilfillan Bros., Inc., of Los 
Angeles for GCA radar landing equip- 
ment. The Air Materiel Command now 
has 27 air-transportable GCA’s and forty 
fixed-type GCA units on order with Gil- 
fillan. 

Under development contracts with 
Watson Laboratories, Gilfillan has re- 
duced the 22-ton, 5-man GCA unit to 
a 7-ton, l-man unit suitable for quick 
disassembly and air shipment. GCA is 
the primary landing aid of the USAF, 
USN, USMC, the RAF and RCAF. 

CAA is also installing additional GCA 
units and plans on having 82 installations 
by 1953. Gilfillan is working on an order 
to provide GCA sets at Los Angeles, At- 
lanta, Boston, Cleveland and St. Louis 
as well as replacement units at Chicago, 
New York and Washington. The French 
Government recently ordered Gilfillan 
GCA for installation at Orly Field, Paris. 





Plane News 


First delivery of American Airline’s 
newly-ordered DC-6B’s will be made 
next February with final deliveries 
completed by mid-summer, 1951. The 
$13,000,000 AA order covers eleven 52- 
passenger Douglas DC-6B’s including 
spare parts. This will bring American's 
DC-6 fleet to 60 airplanes. Three of 
the fleet will be used as 70 passenger 
coaches on the New York-Chicago-Los 
Angeles route. 

The DC-6B is an elongated version of 
the DC-6 powered by four P&WR-2800- 
CB16 engines rated at 2,400 horsepower 
each, an increase of 1,200 horsepower per 
airplane. This will permit cruising 
speeds in excess of 300 mph and an ad- 
ditional 4500 pounds payload. Top 
speed is 360 mph, range is 3500 miles. 

The 61 inches additional fuselage 
length will be used for cargo instead 
of providing additional seats as pro- 
vided for in the Douglas proposal. 


Testifying in the New York Area 
Helicopter Service Case, Frank N. 
Piasecki, president of Piasecki Helicopter 
Corp., stated that the HRP type of heli- 
copter could operate in the New York 
area at a direct seat mile cost of a little 
over 3c. This is directly comparable 
with the cost of Douglas DC-3 cost. 
Piasecki also urged that the availability 
of a fleet of commercial helicopters in 
an emergency is of great importanc« 


The third of five Convairs comple‘ed 
for delivery to the Argentine air)'ne 
FAMA almost a year ago has now been 
delivered. The first two were flown to 
Buenos Aires by Convair crews dur ng 
January but delivery of the final three 
ships has been delayed because of col- 
lar shortages in that country. The re- 
maining two FAMA Convairs are siill 
being delayed pending final settlement 
of the dollar contract. 
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! Among the Suppliers | 


Col, Frank R. Cook, chief of an Air 
Force headquarters division at Wash- 
ington, has joined 
Min neapolis- 
Honeywell Regula- 
tor Co. as director 
of aero engineer- 
ing . . . Benjamin 
S. Yaffe, formerly 
a chemical engi- 
neer with Ameri- 
can Airlines, has 
joined the Indus- 
trial-Aviation Divi- 
sion of the R. M. 
Hollingshead Corp., Camden, N. J., in 
connection with a technical sales pro- 
gram . . Rhodes Lewis Co., Culver 
City, Calif., designers and manufacturers 
of precision aircraft and ordnance 
equipment, has appointed B. C. McNeill 
as assistant to the president. He was 
formerly with Menasco Manufacturing 
Co. of Burbank. 


Pacific Airmotive Corp., Burbank, 
Calif. has appointed Sir George God- 
frey & Partners (Canada) Ltd., Mon- 
treal, as manufacturers representative to 
handle the sale of PAC-manufactured 
test and service equipment and cabin 
pressurization equipment. The company 
also announced the appointment of W. 
G. McDowell as Burbank Division man- 
ager . . . Herbert D. Bissell, former 
general advertising manager of The 
Electric Auto-Lite Co. has been ap- 
pointed executive in charge of the ad- 
vertising, sales promotion and mer- 
chandising departments of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn, 

Kevin G. Winker has been appointed 
sales engineer for Greer Hydraulics, 
Inc., to assist in the development and 
application of electric and electronic 
maintenance and test equipment. New 
district manager. of Greer’s Dayton 
office is Theodore F. Brick, former sales 
engineer for U. S. Rubber Co. 

Paul Grotts has joined Durham Air- 
craft Service, Woodside, N. Y., to act 
as technical adviser to the sales staff 
and to furnish chemical engineering 
data to customers. . The Small 
Moior Division of the Westinghouse 
Eleciric Corp., Lima, Ohio, has named 
J. §. Barbour manager of the Division’s 





Cook 


aircraft department . . . Lear, Inc., 
Greod Rapids, Mich. has appointed 
Cc Mead manager of its LearCal 


Diy ion, 11916 W. Pico Boulevard, Los 
An: les, Calif. 

A military contract, representing the 
lars 2st peacetime order in its history, 
has »een received by the Sperry Gyro- 
sco’ » Co., Great Neck, N. Y., from U. S. 
Ar Ordnance Department, calling for 
pro. .ction in quantity of a new and 
hig .y-complex anti-aircraft gunfire 
cor 1 system. 

To new directors were elected at 
the annual stockholders meeting of 
Na onal Aeronautical Corp., Ambler, 
Pa. Frederick H. Lee, Jr., sales man- 
age for the industrial and aviation 
div. ion of the R. M. Hollingshead 
Cor , Camden, N. J., and Alfred Hunter 
of .e brokerage firm of Yarnall and 
Con pany, Philadelphia. 


MA 


Extra Section 


By William D. Perreault 








[ts ALWAYS surprising to listen to discussions of airplane taxying by 

people in the fringe industries of aviation and among laymen. They 
always raise their eyebrows when they learn that the airline mechanic 
plays jockey to the transports as a part of his everyday job. It calls for 
a good knowledge of the airplane and a lot of common sense to check out 
these ships and do the related trouble-shooting when things aren’t just 
right. United Air Lines recently brought the name of Charlie Tucker to 
our attention. Charlie has been with United since 1934 and as a mechanic 
has “logged” some 6,000 hours in the cockpit of UAL planes. 


Going to try for an altitude record? If so, maybe you’d better get 
a blood transfusion and store up some additional red corpuscles. An 
added pint of blood introduced into the body will increase man’s 
tolerance for high altitudes. That’s the findings of Duke University’s 
Dr. Frank G. Hall, physiologist and pioneer high altitude experi- 
menter. Speaking before a UNESCO meeting recently, Hall discussed 
controlled experiments which showed that an additional pint of blood 
will increase man’s useful interval of consciousness and his altitude 
tolerance by about 2,000 feet. Loss of blood has the opposite effect. 

2 


Talking before the Optimist Club in Washington, D. C., recently, H. G. 
Crowley, CAB safety investigator, described some strange aspects of airline 
accident investigation. Referring to the AA incident in which a DC-4 made an 
outside loop, Crowley told the Optimists: “Several of the passengers were 
very luscious blondes. One male passenger later told the story of he and all 
the others, including those beautiful blondes, floating slowly upward toward 
the roof—just as if being suspended in space. There was a considerable 
amount of feminine beauty on display all over the roof of the airplane—until 
—very slowly and steadily, up floated the carpet and cut the view.” 

e 


Bill Walner, assistant chief pilot for Braniff Airways, has developed 
a new type aid for use in “blind flying” checks to replace earlier, more 
cumbersome, equipment. Made from a pair of dime store eyeglasses 
with lenses removed, the Walner eyeshade gives the check pilot a 
normal view from all windows in the cockpit. The basic glasses were 
modified by sheet metal mechanics at the Braniff base who fitted 
blinders to the glasses and shaped a narrow shield which covers the 
lower part of the pilot’s windshield, effectively controlling the appli- 
cant’s field of vision. 

a 


In looking over the artist sketch of the proposed Boeing jet transport it’s 
interesting to note that the streamlined external fuel tanks are no longer 
in evidence. Early indications were that there was insufficient wing area 
to accommodate required fuel for any practical range and external tanks 
mounted on struts, similar to those used in supporting the engines, would be 
used. This would have made it possible to jettison the complete fuel tanks 
and provided a means for rapid refueling by simple replacement of tanks. 

* 


The Commissary Department at Pan American Airways is supply- 
ing flight crews on PAA’s cargo aircraft with canned foods which 
are self-heating. Food content of the cans are contained in an inner 
can surrounded by space filled with a lime compound and the outer 
jacket. Puncturing the outer jacket lets water drip on the chemical 
and causes a chemical reaction which produces heat. Within 12 
minutes the crew has a hot meal. Among the items packaged for 
this service are chicken chop suey, chicken noodles, chicken and 
rice, hamburger and mushroom, franks and beans, egg noodles a la 
king, chile con carne, beef stew and corned beef hash. 

















Alternator Test Equipment 


Greer Hydraulics, Inc., 454 18th St., 
Brooklyn 15, N. Y. has announced the 
production of two alternator test 
machines, the LB-1 and AA-l. The 
LB-1 is designed to load test 60-KW, 
three-phase, 400-cycle alternators with 
variable resistive loads to simulate 
actual aircraft installations. The re- 
active load can be varied from 0 to 48 
kva with a power factor as low as zero 
and the resistive load can be varied 
from 0 to 60 kva with a power factor of 
better than 99%. The operator has 
full control and may set up either 
balanced or unbalanced loads of any 
power factor within the machine’s 
range. 

The AA-1 is designed for use with 
the Greer 600-amp Generator Test 
Stand EG-30-1 and provides the circuits 
and instruments for load testing small 
aircraft alternators of 3-phase, three or 
four-wire type with capacities to 12 kva, 
115/250 volts and 300-1000 cycles. It 
will also test one-phase alternators with 
an output of 115 volts, 300-1000 cycles 
and 4 kva. Combined with the BG30-1 
stand, the unit provides complete 
facilities for testing conventional DC 
generators as well as newer alternators. 


Disc File 


Kennametal, Inc., Latrobe, Pa., has 
developed a new type disc file for use 
on non-ferrous metals and plastics. 
These are used in place of abrasive 
wheels for grinding, snagging castings, 
cutting off flashing, facing and squaring 
up surfaces, etc. Triangular prisms of 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Kennametal (90.0 Rockwell A) are cop- 
per brazed to the face of a steel back- 
up plate, in a number of courses to 
form a multiplicity of sharp, sturdy 
cutting edges. They are shaped, grouped 
and positioned to provide a 30-degree 
negative axial rake, a 39-degree clear- 
ance angle and a 10-degree negative 
radial rake. Available in 6”, 8”, 10” 
and 12” diameters priced at $107, $185, 
$255 and $325. Suitable for mounting 
on a grinder, abrasive disc machine, 
motor end, or disc file machine with 
suitable adapter. Recommended for 
speeds ranges from 5000 to 7000 sfm for 
hard materials and 8000 to 9000 sfm for 
soft or gummy materials. 


Dynamometers 


W. C. Dillon & Co., 5410 W. Harrison 
St., Chicago 44, Ill, has introduced a 
new line of Dyriamometers in the range 
of 30,000, 40,000 and 50,000 pounds. 
These light-weight precision units are 
used for checking draw bar pull, weight 
of bulky objects, tension in ropes or 








Inquiries about equipment on this 
page may be sent either to AMERI- 
CAN AVIATION or direct to the 
manufacturer. 

Readers looking for sources of 
special equipment are invited to write 
to AMERICAN. AVIATION's equip- 
ment editor. Every effort will be made 
to provide information on manu- 
facturers and suppliers who are in 
a position to furnish or develop 
needed airborne or ground equipment. 














cables, static loads, etc. Dial diam ter 
of the units is 10” compared to -\%” 
on earlier models in the lower capavity 
version, Figures on the dial are etched, 
Net weight including shackles is 2 
pounds. Will take overload of approxi- 
mately 15% without injuring calibra- 
tion. Inside dimensions of shackles is 
3% inches long by 2 inches wide. De. 
livery within 14 days after receipt 
of order. 50,000 pound model shown, 


Barrel Truck 


Modern Equipment Co., 2007-11 Cum- 
ing St., Omaho 2, 
Nebr., is marketing 
the “Challenger” 
barrel truck. The 
unit is constructed 
entirely of  elec- 
trically-w elded 
steel yet weighs 
only 56 pounds. 
The design is such 
that the wheels 
never leave the 
floor while using 
the truck and for 
storage purposes 
the truck will 
; stand by itself 
using a minimum of floor space. This 
one-man truck is provided with a 
variety of wheel styles including rubber- 
tired and semi-steel. Deliveries are 
immediate from stock. 


ice Guard 


Skyline Products, Inc., 92-26 180th St. 
Jamaica, N. Y., is manufacturing stain- 
less steel ice guards for use on Douglas 
C-54 and DC-4 aircraft. All parts fully 








interchangeable, with brackets drilled 
to fit all aircraft in these series. Pro- 
vided with Dzus fasteners for rapid and 
simple installation. Manufacturer claims 
units now in use by several prominent 
airlines, 


Transparent Plastic 


The Moulton Co., Inc., 3210 Winona 
Ave., Burbank, Calif, has announced 
Sierracin 212, a non-crazing, thermo- 
setting transparent plastic for si:gle, 
dual-pane or pressurized aircraft \/in- 
dows. The manufacturer claims that the 
material has been proved crazing- ‘ree 
in tests in which it was bathed vith 
Isopropyl alcohol, lacquer thinner and 
various aircraft cleaners inclu ‘ing 
methyl, ethyl, ketone and acetone while 
under stresses up to 10,000 ps.i. Com- 
plete specifications and data on £ ier 
racin, which has been tested in tor io, 
load, long period, impact and abre:sion 
tests, is available from the manufacturer. 
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Aistne 1949 Results Set 


All-Time Traffic 


A continuing high level of national 
income, a reassuring airline safety rec- 
ord, and increasing regularity and de- 
pendability of flight combined to give 
U. S. scheduled domestic trunklines the 
highest traffic volumes in their history 
last year. 

It was a year of noteworthy gains for 
all categories of traffic carried by the 
airlines except air express, with the 
highest percentage gain going to air 
freight. 

Official figures just made available 
to the Civil Aeronautics Board by the 
16 domestic trunk airlines show the 
following gains in 1949 traffic: 

Passengers: A record volume of 14,- 
175,454 revenue passengers flew 6,624,- 
689,000 revenue passenger miles on the 
16 lines last year, for all-time new peaks 
and increases of 14.2% and 13.2%, re- 
spectively, over the 12,375,242 passengers 
and the 5,851,846,000 passenger miles 
flown in 1948. 

Air Mail: Mail volume last year, also 
the highest ever, was 40,874,188 ton 
miles, representing an 8.9% gain over 
the 37,509,922 ton miles flown in 1948. 

Air Freight: Freight volume of the 
16 trunklines for 1949 rose to 95,505,509 
ton miles, which was a 35% increase 
over 1948 volume of 70,747,973. It was 
interesting to note that the Big Four— 
American, Eastern, United and TWA— 
carried more ton miles of freight last 
year than did all 16 trunklines in 1948 
and more ton miles of freight than the 
group flew of freight and express com- 
bined in 1947. 

Both American and United flew more 
ton miles of freight in 1949 than did all 
16 trunklines in 1946. 

Furthermore, the Big Four flew more 


Records 


than twice as many ton miles of freight 
in 1949 as were flown by all 16 trunks 
in 1947, and two of them—American 
and United—each flew more ton miles 
of freight last year than did the entire 
group in 1946. 

Air Express: This was the only class 
of air traffic to lose ground last year, 
dropping 8.1% in volume to 27,376,591 
ton miles, as compared to 29,788,353 ton 
miles in 1948. This does not mean this 
traffic was lost by the airlines, however, 
for many shipments that formerly went 
by air express were diverted to air 


freight and to air parcel post last year, 
resulting in higher air mail and air 
freight volumes. 

In the passenger department, it was 
noteworthy that Eastern surpassed both 
UAL and TWA in revenue passengers 
carried and held to second place, with 
American still on top by a comfortable 
margin. American also held to first 
place in passenger miles, with UAL 
second, Eastern third and TWA fourth. 
Most spectacular gain in passenger miles 
was made by National, due in part to 
the fact that a strike had caused its 
1948 passenger mile volume to be below 
normal. _ 

Delta, TWA and Western flew fewer 
ton miles of mail last year than in 1948, 
but all the other domestic trunks showed 
gains in this category. 

Large gains in freight volume were 





It Pays to Fly 





at the same city was only 33 min. 





Public Saves $254 Million in Year 


In one year’s time, the airlines have saved the public a quarter of a billion 
dollars, based on the value in dollars of the time saved by air travel over 
surface transport, according to Jess B. Bennett, assistant to the president of 
Braniff Airways, and in charge of the company’s Washington office. 

In his study, Bennett assumed that the average passenger’s income was 
$4,000 yearly and that his time was thus worth only $2 an hour. The study 


showed: 
Revenue passenger-miles flown, year ended Aug. 31, 1949 ...... 6,370,475,000 
Computed at an average speed of 200 mph., this represents 

the following number of hours in the air ..............eeeeeeee 31,852,375 
Hours required to travel the same distance by rail (computed 

ee I ED nnn nea cs nanennnasensédeanheceseanaces 159,261,875 
PS nc cccccvcccccedccecesssececescé 127,409,500 
If average air passenger's time is worth only $2 an hour, total 

EE SOE osc cckaddcncckssatdetedisudiasebaecsaaevens $254,819,000 


In analyzing rail and air schedules, Bennett found that air was six times 
as fast as rail between 11 major points, and that average train delay at 
Chicago due to change of trains was five hours, whereas average airline delay 








Domestic Airline Traffic Results--Compared, 1948-49 

















REVENUE REVENUE MAIL EXPRESS FREIGHT 

AIn.INES PASSENGERS PASSENGER MILES TON-MILES TON-MILES TON-MILES 

(000 omitted) (000 omitted) (000 omitted) (000 omitted) (000 omitted) 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
a, ea 3,227 2,794 1,508,058 1,308,142 8,885 8,093 5,578 5,529 31,845 21,822 
te aE 593 567 199,628 195,356 1,072 948 832 873 1,174 1,196 
"Gees caine: 1,215 1,033 361,700 281,533 1,066 884 1,747 1,909 7,450 5,199 
 & BD vccicnseasctieenonus 313 282 107,438 105,745 520 481 533 600 632 548 
ORE |. cnetanackasbeennds 193 142 50,366 39,253 100 81 69 52 110 50 
OGD  sinnecnnekenn 183 164 66,809 59,991 208 180 97 99 371 272 
Ue: shasesieaeeneseabieee 524 485 209,757 183,312 900 927 717 856 1,885 1,677 
TUL  ivcnnchasnenncaees 2,208 1,999 998,113 966,384 4,885 4,376 3,560 3,784 9,114 5,730 
CME. | cc cahataeereneeine 85 73 31,349 26,352 117 107 64 55 126 82 
vA’ dssnueenmbnsdepatwemeis 340 313 100,284 93,517 313 298 217 187 353 275 
N Me dsaceumeredsstsncs 297 166 169,025 90,506 541 326 588 586 1,385 705 
OTR isccanavaasbensse 326 273 62,278 52,137 98 74 111 104 229 189 
Ct ciseasnueadneees 734 616 421,578 326,465 2,541 2,197 1,657 1,730 4,643 2,546 
eS cisshhemuaiemmannme 1,414 1,242 938,702 853,380 8,786 8,871 4,878 5,886 12,035 9.999 
. O ‘ivehssaeeenceneasess 2,179 1,939 1,275,218 1,160,401 10,386 9,195 6,403 7,222 23,727 19,807 
Wi acenatncsieencdesd 337 279 124,386 108,872 449 467 316 307 417 643 
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made by all the 16 carriers, one of ‘he 
better gains being that of Eastern, 
which flew 9,114,101 ton miles of freizht 
last year, as against 5,730,243 ton m les 
the year before. 


CAB Briefs 


A request of Continental Air Lines for 
immediate exemption authority to serve 
Snyder, Texas, as an intermediate point 
between Lubbock and Wichita Falls, 
was denied by the Board. CAB said it 
would not be in the public interest to 
permit the operation before public 
hearings can be held. There has been 
no Board action yet on CAL’s request 
to add the oil city as a permanent point 
on its certificated routes. 


CAB has awarded a foreign air car- 
rier permit to Servicos Aereos Cruziero 
do Sul, a Brazilian airline, authorizing 
scheduled service between points in 
Brazil, Trinidad, Puerto Rico, Dominican 
Republic and the U. S. co-terminals of 
New York and Washington. 


Piedmont Aviation, Inc., has been 
authorized by the Board to serve Myrtle 
Beach, S. C., as an intermediate be- 
tween Fayetteville and Wilmington, on 
a seasonal basis between May 1 and 
Octobder 31. 











Appiications of Bonanza Air Lines 
and Monarch Air Lines for exemption 
authority to conduct immediate opera- 
tions over the inactive feeder routes of 
Arizona Airways were denied by the 
Board. Both applications were filed 
prior to the recommendation of CAB 
Examiner James S. Keith that the pro- 
posed merger of Arizona and Monarch 
be approved. 


All American Airways was given ver- 
mission to discontinue service to Butler, 
Pa., until July 1, 1950, or until such time 
as an adequate airport is available. 


Examiner William FF. Cusick has 
recommended that Pan American Air- 
ways and Pacific Northern Airlines be 
certificated to operate between Seattle 
and Anchorage, Alaska, for a one-year 
period, with PAA being granted an ex- 
tension of its Seattle-Juneau route to 
Anchorage and PNA an extension of its 
Anchorage-Juneau route to Seattle. He 
proposed that the carriers work out 4 
through-service agreement with respect 
to operations between Seattle and 
Anchorage and the intermediate points 
now served by both. whereupon they 
would be exempted from the require- 
ment of stopping at Juneau on flights 
conducted pursuant to the agreement. 


The Board has authorized United Air 
Lines to provide free transportation {or 
technical employes of 13 companies en- 
gaged in the manufacture and develop- 
ment of DC-4, DC-6 and Boeing Strato- 
cruiser aircraft and their component 
parts. 


An application for a foreign air c@r- 
rier permit to conduct scheduled oper- 
ations between points in Colombia ad 
Miami via Havana has been filed with 
CAB by Lineas Aereas Nacionales, 8. A. 
of Barranquilla. Colombian termial 
points named are Bogota, Barranqui'la 
and Cartagena. DC-4 equipment would 
be used. 
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U. S. Airlines Operate 
51% of World Mileage 


U. S. certificated airlines, domestic and 
international, account for 51% of the 
world’s scheduled plane miles, according 
to the latest edition of the “World Di- 
rectory of Scheduled Common Carrier 
Airlines” issued by the Foreign Air 
Transport Division of CAB’s Bureau of 
Economic Regulation. 

This total of 51% represents a 1% de- 
cline in the six months from April 1, 
1949, to October 1, and a continued per- 
centage decline from previous years in 
U. S. flag carrier services compared with 
the world total. Almost all of the de- 
cline last year can be attributed to the 
27% increase in miles scheduled per 
week attained by the Soviet Union. 

A route-by-route analysis of airline 
operations shows that 62% of the miles 
scheduled by all foreign airlines are 
performed with American-manufactured 
aircraft, 34% with foreign-made aircraft, 
while 4% of the operations could not be 
specifically determined. When U. S. 
airlines are included, the proportion of 
the world’s scheduled airline operations 
conducted with American aircraft be- 
comes 81%. 

The new edition replaces that of April 
1, 1949. It lists 233 companies, of which 
178 are foreign airlines and 55 are U. S. 
certificated airlines, including 16 Alaskan 
operators. 

The following tabulation, compiled 
from the directory, shows the world’s 
25 largest airlines based on miles sched- 
uled per week as of October 1, 1949. 
It should be noted that the top-ranking 
Civil Air Fleet Administration (Aero- 
flot) represents Russia’s entire airline 
network, domestic and _ international. 
Thirteen of the top 25 are U. S. car- 
riers 


Miles 
scheduled Unduplicated 
Company per week route miles 
Civil Air Fleet Ad- 
min—USSR ...... 1,691,486 49,031 
a ans 1,278,347 17,064 
Pan American ...... 1,235,766 55,997 
American Airlines .. 1,166,902 8,038 
United Air Lines .. 1,137,948 9,489 
Eastern Air Lines .. 1,006,097 7,052 


a Oe ee scaxs 521,076 76,450 
Northwest Airlines . 496,794 16,688 
el Sungei salen 491,334 67,390 
ae 453,147 57,477 
Cap'al Airlines .... 412,092 4,182 


Trans-Camada ...... 


Brit\-h European Air- 
vM 


399,236 19,529 


346,183 12,484 


Aus'allan National 

OW. vi ccandens 265,182 8,648 
Scar linavian Airlines 

USteth  ‘Gensansiecss 256,414 31,300 


Bra: .f Airways . 

Delt. Air Lines .... 
_ -Australia Air- 
Nat -nal Airlines .. 
Chi zo and South- 


254,728 8,958 
253,153 3,065 


245,925 10,586 

208,643 2,745 

a eee 195,961 4,887 

= ontinent  Air- 

tres 

Ame°can Overseas . 

Cla. Mexicana de 
A” acion 

ke RRO 

Phi. opine Air Lines 


173,404 2,859 
163,717 6,363 


147,502 5,015 
144,576 33,319 
142,286 22,642 


i 
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Sales Promotion 


ID-CONTINENT AIRLINES is doing some smart advertising via television. 

In an interview-demonstration type show, it is stressing the industry’s 1949 
safety and dependability record and explaining how the Instrument Landing Sys- 
tem has helped bring about improvements. Capt. Robert P. Harris, MCA’s chief 
pilot, is featured in the 15-minute live telecasts, entitled “Behind the Cockpit 
Door.” He uses a specially-rigged cross-point indicator to demonstrate an ILS land- 
ing before video cameras. Program has been televised in Kansas City and Tulsa 
and is scheduled for New Orleans, Omaha and Minneapolis. 

E. M. Van Duzer, Eastern Air Lines’ director of sales promotion, sends us three 
new EAL foldeds. One plugs Florida as a year-round vacation spot, another is en- 
titled “There’s No Substitute for Eastern’s Experience,” and the third calls atten- 
tion to the fact that EAL’s new Flying Fisherman and Flying Hunter 16-mm sound 
and color film is now available for showing . . . United Air Lines has issued a folder 
on its Stratocruiser service to Hawaii. 

Not a sales promotion item, but of interest to advertising and promotion men is 
the fact that Caribbean Atlantic Airlines is now selling advertising space aboard 
its DC-3’s. In each plane, Caribair has allocated 10 spaces (five on each side of the 
cabin, between the windows) approximately 13 inches high and 12 inches wide. Ads 
et approved by the airline before insertion. The scheme is going well, says 
Car a 


Passenger Service 


HE NEW DC-6’s that SABENA Belgian Air Lines will have in trans-Atlantic 

service by mid-year will furnish music at each seat. Miniature speakers are 
being installed in the back of each seat and the passenger can have recorded music 
by pressing a button in the arm. 


Western Air Lines has streamlined its reinstated food service aloft so that 
aboard its Convairs one stewardess is now serving meals faster than two 
stewardesses formerly did. Two innovations: utilization of dishware made of 
melomene plastic, which in turn is set in plexiglas trays to make a light package 
for stewardess and passenger to handle; and use of refrigerated, air-tight aluminum 
containers to carry trays ready-to-serve except for hot dish and drink. Hot 
dishes go aboard in separate ovens, drinks in thermos containers, and are added 
to the trays in flight. One girl serves 40 Convair passengers and removes trays 
in 50 minutes against a former average of 75 minutes for two girls. 


Traffic, Tariffs and New Services 


ERVICE to Ocala and Gainesville, Fla., will be inaugurated by Eastern Air Lines 

on March 1... TWA is offering summer camping and educational tours to 
Switzerland and various European countries at an all-expense rate of $1,260, starting 
June 20... Iberia, Spain’s national airline, plans to start regular Madrid-New York 
service before April 1 and also plans regular flights between Madrid and Cuba and 
Mexico . . . LAMSA, United Air Lines’ Mexican affiliate, and Greyhound Lines have 
announced combination air-bus rates for travel between Mexico and the U.S., with 
exchange of passengers being made at El] Paso and Nogales. 


Eastern Air Lines and National Airlines on Feb. 19 added a second daily 4c 
per-mile coach flight New York-Miami. Flights stop at Washington and mark 
inauguration of Washington-Miami coach service. It also represents the first time 
NAL has entered Washington-New York coach market . . . American Overseas 
Airlines will start scheduled service to Bremen-Hamburg, Germany, about Mar. 1, 
through Fuhlsbuttel Airport. On Mar. 15 it will start service to Cologne-Dusseldorf, 
Germany, through Lohausen Airport . .. Pan American World Airways is offer- 
ing a 15% discount for groups of 11 or more flying to the Central American and 
Caribbean Olympics in Guatemala City during the period Feb. 15 through Apr. 14. 
Discount applies only from Mexico, El] Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama, 
Columbia and Honduras, and is applicable on excursion or circle-trip fares as well 
as standard fares ... Pan American is establishing San Salvador as its principal 
junction in Central America, replacing Guatemala City. A factor in the move was 
completion of San Salvador’s new $300,000 terminal and other improvements at 
Tlopango Airport . . . TWA increases New York-Rome frequency to 17 round- 
trips weekly on Mar. 1. Further increases will be made in the spring until the 
summer peak of 30 round-trips weekly is reached . . . Flying Tiger Line has rented 
operations space at Philadelphia International Airport and will extend its air 
freight service to that city Mar.1. . . Northwest Airlines will start all-cargo serv- 
ice between New York and Seattle-Tacoma via various intermediate points on 
Mar. 10. Two converted DC-4’s will be used. 


American Airlines has opened a new ticket office in Washington, D. C., in the 
Willard Hotel, and has closed its office at 815 15th St. . . . Pam American World 
Airways has opened a new sales office in Hotel Grande, Managua, Nicaragua. 


—Enric BRAMLEY 
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Photo Courtesy of Durham 
Aircraft Service, Inc., 56-15 
seegenees Bivd., Woodside, 
N. Y. 





Aircraft fuel pump being tested on Greer Combination Fuel, Vacuum, Hydraulic Pumps and Accessories 
Test Machine Model FVHPA20-1H. Finger-Tip controls and accurate instruments are used to set up 

imulated flight conditi and to indicate quickly if pump is faulty or fit for flight. Mr. Kling shown 
ot extreme left supervises test while an assistont records results. 


THOUSANDS OF AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES 
TESTED ON GREER EQUIPMENT 
BY DURHAM AIRCRAFT SERVICE 


MR. JULIUS E. KLING 
Mgr., Accessory Overhaul 
Durham Aircraft Service, Inc. 
Woodside, New York... 

“The need for complete reliability in modern test equipment for 
checking aircraft instruments and accessories in our shops caused us to use 
Greer Test Equipment. This enables us to render the exacting kind of 
service which our customers require.” 





Durham Aircraft with bases at Woodside, L. I., (its headquarters); 
and Idlewild Airport; Windsor Locks, Conn.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; and Tulsa, 
Okla. is one of the fastest growing and most completely equipped aviation 
service organizations. It’s small wonder that in selecting test and mainte- 
nance equipment, they chose the world’s finest. 


Leading airlines and service organizations have discovered that at 
Greer, under one roof, they have available a complete line of standard and 
specialized machines to test all aircraft systems and accessories for all air- 
craft big or small. 


We at Greer are eager to discuss your particular maintenance prob- 
lems. A request for information on your company letterhead will bring an 
immediate reply. Write Now! 





Females GREER TEST MACHINES FOR 
Hydraulic Systems © Electrical Systems 
Lubrication Systems © Vacuum Systems 
Synchronizer Systems © Fuel Systems 

Accessories & Instruments 
Heating & Ventilating Systems 

Air Conditioning Systems 
Turbo-Jet Engine Accessories 





YOUR SYMBOL OF SERVICE 





Cabin Supercharger Systems 
Propeller Governor Systems 
. . 
Special Machines to Your Specifications 
S HYDRAULICS INC. 





454 EIGHTEENTH ST., BROOKLYNI5,N. Y. 
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People 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Edwin A. Link, president of Link A /ia- 
tion, of Binghamton, N. Y., and Joe H, 
Carroll, Elmira businessman, have | een 
elected to the board of directors of 
Robinson Airlines. Not re-elected to 
the board was Mrs. D. H. Robinson, wife 
of the founder. 








William Deswarte, formerly assistant to 
the president of SABENA Belgian Air 
Lines, has been named general manager, 
succeeding Tony Orta, who has retired 
from full-time duties and become a 
counsellor to the company. The board 
of directors conferred on Orta, a pioneer 
in Belgian aviation, the title of “hono- 
rary director-general manager.” 


—OPERATIONS-MAINTENANCE— 


Ralph D. Rhea, Atlantic Division super- 
intendent of communications for Pan 
American World Airways since June, 
1948, has been named to the new post 
of manager-ground operations. 
dition, he will represent the operations 
manager during his absence from La 
Guardia Field. The communications 
post has been taken over by Robert P. 
Dutton, who joined PAA as a flight 
radio officer in 1937 and since 1942 had 
been assistant division communications 
superintendent. 


———TRAFFIC & SALES———— 


Norval B. Rader has resigned his post 
of eastern regional manager of traffic 
and sales for United Air Lines, effective 
March 6, to accept a position as special 
representative for a Chicago business 
firm. He has been with UAL 20 
years. 

George Willard has been promoted from 
chief purser to superintendent of pas- 
senger service with Piedmont Airlines. 


Callons D. Kennard, formerly sales 
representative for National Airlines in 
New Orleans, has been named district 
sales manager in Mobile and the Gulf 
Coast. 


Don B. Wilson, formerly district traffic 
and sales manager for United Air Lines 
at New York, has 
been promoted to 
the newly created 
position of super- 
intendent of agency 
and interline sales, 
in which capacity 
he will be assisted 
by Karl P. Hug es. 
Also involved are 
the following »er- 
sonnel charges: 





Wilson 


Jack Misselb ora, 


formerly in charge of the Detroit o. ice, 
becomes district sales manager at ‘ew 


York; Malcolm W. Stevenson, formerly ' 


head of the Chicago sales office, ~uc- 
ceeds Misselhorn at Detroit; C yde 
Doran, formerly district traffic and sles 
manager at Washington, moves to the 
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PEOPLE 


Chicago sales post; J. B. Miller, formerly 
in charge of Sacramento sales, goes to 
Washington; Sterling Nelson moves from 
the Los Angeles traffic staff to head the 
Sacramento office. 


C, L, Smith, a member of the adver- 


% 


tising firm of Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan, Inc., 
since 1940 and ac- 
count executive on 
the American Air- 
lines account since 


A 7 1948, has been 
* elected to. the 
we board of directors 


of the advertising 
firm. His aviation 
background, dating 
back to 1930, in- 
cludes experience with Southern Air 
Transport Corporation, Embry-Riddle 
Aviation Corp. and Universal Avia- 
tion Corporation. 


J. R. Haymond, who left United Air 
Lines, traffic department two years ago 
to go into the oil business, has returned 
to aiz transportation as assistant to 
Peter Tornqvist, manager of Scandi- 
navian Airlines System’s office in Los 
Angeles. 


Gerald R. O’Brien, formerly sales 
representative for Delta Air Lines in 
Atlanta, has transferred to Savannah 
as sales manager, succeeding John Con- 
nelly, resigned. John R. Robinson, 
formerly sales manager at Chattanooga, 
has transferred to Augusta as sales 
manager. 


George L, Strehlke, former district 
sales manager for Pan American World 
Airways in Chicago, has been appointed 
central regional sales manager. He 
succeeds Herbert F. Milley, recently 
made Pacific-Alaska division traffic and 
Sales manager. 





Smith 


George Alexander, formerly district 
traffic manager for Northwest Airlines 
at Tokyo, has been named district 
traffic manager in charge of the new 
traflic office in Osaka. 


Howard R. Fatheree has been appointed 
district traffic and sales manager for 
Pioneer Air Lines in Houston. 


Stephen Noble, American Airlines sales 
representative in Washington, is on loan 


to (ce Air Transport Association until 
July 1 He has been assigned to the 
Air “orce transportation office to act as 
liais.n between AF and ATA. 

L. © (Buzz) Cunningham, Western Air 
Linc; station manager at Ontario Inter- 
Nati nal Airport, has been designated 
to « t also as sales manager for the 
tri-c unty valley area served by the 
airport. Robert Vernon, who has been 
acti sales manager in the area, has 
on: to the district sales office in Los 


Ang es on special assignment. 


Jam 
Ling 


J. White, former Eastern Air 
traffic and sales representative in 


New York, has been promoted to Chi- 
Cagc 


regional cargo sales manager. 


MA®CH 1, 1950 












Airline Commentary 


By Eric Bramley 





WE HAVE received from about four different sources the set of rules 

printed below. It’s one of those things that gets started in the airline 
business, is passed from person to person, changed, enlarged, revised, etc. 
It has had at least three different titles: “Notice to Passengers,” “Notice to 
Passengers on Non-Scheduled Airlines,” and “Notice to Passengers of Air 
Coach Airlines.” The original author is unknown to us. We have taken all 
the versions and combined them (and cleaned them up a bit). Here it is: 


1. Keep your damned feet off the seats. 
= Don’t get snotty with the crew—remember, your pilot is still learning 
to fly. 
3. Keep your damned feet off the seats. 
4. Don’t forget to leave a large tip for each crew member. 
5. If a fellow passenger gets anxious, knock him on the head with an 
empty grog jug. 
6. Eyes forward at all times. 
7. Only eight people allowed in the men’s room at one time. 
8. Keep your damned feet off the seats. 
9. Don’t ask embarrassing questions of the crew, such as: “Who made 
that damned landing?” “Where are we?” “What time will we land?” 
10. If you don’t like the food it’s just too bad. 
11. Be thankful if you arrive anywhere. 
12. Keep your damned feet off the seats. 
13. Don’t bother the stewardess. She is along for the ride also. Besides, 
who is to entertain the crew? Not you with your stupid questions. 
14. Save your gum after each landing for the next one. If it falls off 
your ear, stick it under the seat. 
15. Always let the crew leave first—the damned thing might catch fire. 
16. Don’t be so inconsiderate as to ask for magazines, papers or playing 
cards until the crew is finished with them. 
17. Shut up and keep your damned feet off the seats. 
18. By all means don’t be so stupid as to get airsick. At least wait until 
you are off the plane. 
19. Don’t expect the coffee to be hot. It never is. 
20. And—keep your damned big feet off the seats, please. 


Rex Brack, Braniff Airways’ general traffic and sales manager, 
writes us as follows: “Since there’s no criticism as searching as self 
criticism, we think our own managerial and administrative staff is 
best qualified to offer suggestions for improvement of our service. 
Therefore, we request every Braniff staff member who takes a busi- 
ness trip to file a short report of observations and suggestions. This 
is made easy for him. We restyled our expense report form so that 
the treasury department, when making payment, detaches a per- 
forated report slip and sends it to my office. One of the nicest things 
about this reporting is the compliments our critics record.” A darned 
good idea, Rex, that could be more widely adopted. 


It’s been said that the airline business is a gamble, but this the first time 
we've heard of anyone gambling his way into the business. In Australia, 
Mr. H. W. Dedman, who had been a RAAF navigator during the war ani 
who was working as an office clerk, went out to the Melbourne racetrack. 
He had two Australian pounds, equal to $4.48. He bet on the first race 
and won, put all his winnings on the second, and continued successfully 
through several events. When the smoke cleared away he had 20,000 pounds, 
or $44,800. Out he went, bought three Avro-Anson planes in association 
with two former RAAF colleagues, and started Bass Islands Airways Ltd. 
He’ll operate daily flights carrying vegetables and other goods between 
Melbourne and King Island. That’s one way to start an airline, but our 
advice is—don’t try it. 
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U. S. Domestic Airline Traffic for December 
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American 206,736] 102,914,000] 185,065,900] 55.61] 1,092,374 | 687,022 |3,542,664| 15,465,064 | 26,525,478 | 58.30| 4,572,902 | 4,616,970 | 96.20 
Braniff Ww,950 13,986,000 30,170,000] 46.36 122,443 95,799 | 141,981 1,699,118 3,714,360 | 45.7% 911,273 961,501 | 93.72 
Capital 82,596 26, 329,000 55,541,000] 47.40 130,026 | 210,342 | 785,468 3,639,524 | 7,152,854 | 50.88] 1,557,829 | 1,638,512 | 88.78 
Caribbean 5,394 436,090 1,126,900} 38.72 2.880 1 ese 2,810 39,575 108,077 | 36.62 48,978 49,747 | 98.90 
cas 20,046 6,948 ,000 15,397,000] 45.13 54,217 48,573 65,266 835,056 1,796,394 | 46.49 555.557 604,728 | 91.29 
Colonial 11,252 2,974,000 6,122,900] 48.58 12,368 7,922 9,493 329,94 796,861 | 41.33 290,081 307,672 | 92.43 
Continental 13,302 4,843,000 12,916,009] 37.50 22,290 11,041 32.971 529 ,868 1,366,300 | 6.78 462,348 461,280 | 97.90 
Delta 37,799 16,752,000 36,470,000] 45.93 122,831 90,125 | 206,987 2,034,551 5,051,845 | 40.27] 1,120,022 1,215,395 | 91.54 
Eastern 155,796 79,491 ,000 169,219,000] 46.98 572,886 472,032 11,087,822] 10,410,977 | 24,508,233 | 42.49] %,540,178 4,743,775 | 92-36 
Hawaiian 24,950 3,255,000 5,326,000] 61.87 19,387 12,684 46,961 347,410 586,611 | 59.22 240,628 190,577 | 98.4% 
Inland® 6,399 2,344,000 4,454,090] 52.63 12,301 6,016 10,749 253,639 456,554 | 55.56 27,078 239,940 | 96.7) 
MCA 24,436 7,194,000 14,212,000] 50.62 33,883 26,279 42,205 791,154 | 1,624,198 | 48.71 676,749 704,630 | 93.82 
National 25,972 15,956,000 36,163,000} 44.12 68,610 79,300 232,869 2,014,334 | 5,039,439 | 49.9% 990,036 961,679 | 94.51 
Northeast 19,076 3.775,000 10,141,000] 37.23 16,619 22,603 19,327 408 , 486 1,023,571 | 39.91 316, 229 341,128 | 88.10 
Northwest 52,754 33,186,000 69,230,000] 47.9% 340,206 | 187,320 586,405 4,376,755 | 8,539,475 | 51.25] 1,676,928 1,678,170 | 92.97 
Trans Pac. 6,801 879,000 2,306,000] 38.12 ee 2% 2,797 73,532 194,557 | 37-79 82, 360 65,937 | 95.49 
TWA 92,860 60,950,000 113,694,000] 53.61 946, 306 536,485 |1,135,903 8,467,550 | 14,692,051 | 57.63] 3,499,674 3,628,475 | 91.26 
Uni ted 135,870 80,982,000 148,468,000] 5%.55] 1,318,396 | 806,774 | 2,347,227] 12,222,919 | 23,466,577 | 52.09] 4,172,508 4,221,160 | 94.13 
Western® Rn, 2 12,278,000 27,219,000] 45.11 86,088 42,570 43,222 1,343,999 2,843,339 | 47.27 666,405 610,426 | 95.38 
TOTALS 994,233 475,512,000 943,239,000] 50.41] 4,963,506 |3,343,117 [10,343,127] 65,282,82% |129,477,774 | 50.41} 26,611,763 | 27,241,702 | 93.27 

* Operafions of Wester and ite subsifiiary, [nland, shoulfi be considpred as copeolidated, alkhough reports are fhled separately as shown i 
** Incluges air parcel post. 
































U. S. Domestic Airline Traffic for 1949 
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Alaskan Airline Traffic, January-June 
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2,328, 302,000 5,578,532 [31,865,434] 192,072,941] 323,134,540) 59.44) 56,047,721] 55,684,045 198.09 
000 378,851 ,000 832, 28 | 1,174,865 22,233,420] 46,092,130] 48.27) 11,519,908 | 11,622,397 | 97.71 
000 707, 292,000 1,747,605 | 7,450,410 64,816,734] 90,931,386] 49.28] 29,747,703 | 20,589,495 | 96.37 
845 000 14, 388 ,000 cece 31,894 $14, 52h) 1,325,299} 38.79 565,960 611,409 197.96 
313,603) 000 201 , 600 ,000 533.995] 632,95. 11,994,553] 23,474,942) 51.99] 7,497,306 7,646,236 | 96.8% 
Colonial 193,339 50 , 366,000 84,974,000 | 59.27 100,194 69,354] 110,397 5,276,110) 11,086,344 47.599) 4,044,090 3,971,871 |97.22 
Continental 183,693 66,809,000 160,515,000 | 41.62 208,231 97,881 371,964 7,074,992] 16,779,308] 42.15] 5,764,803 5,734,094 | 98.79 
Delta 524,476 209,757,000 383,354,000 | 54.71 900 , 582 717,372 | 1,885,917 23,683,955] 53,060,360) 44.63] 13,001,212 13,267,443 197.59 
Eastern 2,208,617) 998,113,000 | 1,802,050,000 | 55.38 | 4,885,959 | 3,560,551] 9,214,101] 120,601,718] 261,295,025) 46.15] 53,135,027 | 53,895,360 197.27 
Hawaiian 304, 4O2I 41 , 421,000 63,070,000 | 65.67 62,097 124,149 599,559 4,273,228 7,038,586] 60.71} 2,688,912 2,378,350 | 96.24 
a 85,098 31,349,000 54,273,000 | 57.76 117,232 64.736] 126,815 3,312,875 5,653,511) 58.58] 2,748,858 2,912,149 197.43 
iM! 340,840} 100,284,000 179, 330,000 | 55.92 313,465 217,395 353,288 10,490,484) 19,999,128) 52.45) 8,541,240 8,596,022 197.71 
National 297,743 169,025,000 376, 304,000 | 44.91 541 ,060 588 , 466 | 1, 385, 367 19,742,270] 52,564,994 37.55] 10,219,015] 10,186,239 | 98.97 
|Northeast 326,031 62,278,000 128, 537,000 | 48.45 98,200 112,122 229,966 6,085,947] 12,948,699) 46.99] 4,021,226 4,115,928 193.56 
Northwest 734,107, 421,578,000 743,941 ,000 | 56.66} 2,541,263 | 1,657,866) 4,643,245 49,671,054) 93,167,149} 53.31] 19,245,273 | 18,970,501 | 97.2% 
Trans Pac.** 48,514 6,889,000 17,090,000 | 40.31 eeee 285 16,359 516,299 1,531,965 33.70 614,847 513,913 | 95.42 
TWA 1,414,578 938,702,000 | 1,543, 314,000 | 60.82 | 8,786,206 | 4,876,633 [12,035,978] 115,899,642) 196,611,285 58.94) 49,492,451 | 49,378,714 | 96.43 
United 2,179,880) 1,275,218,000 | 1,875,988,000 | 67.97 | 10,386,738 | 6,403,978 |23727,149) 162,823,256) 284,072,935 57.31] 52,650,126] 52,273,669 | 97.65 
Western® 337,099 124,386,000 245,232,000 | 50.72 49,663 316,588} 417,662 13,069,947] 26,380,549) 49.54) 6,747,120 6,436,616 | 97.83 
TOTALS 14,607,219 6,678,898,000 |11, 288,405,000 | 59.16 | 40,944,407 [27,501,025 196,153,321] 814,153,949f, 527,148,159 53.31|329,492,793 | 328,662,442 | 97.36 
* Operatipns of Western jand its subsidiary, Idland, should /be considefed as condolidated, altiough reportel/are filled separately as shown hefe. 
** Began dertificated opdrations June 6/ 194 **e Inclides air parcel post. 











Alaska 6,207,486 | 10,914,529 | 56.87] 1,939,179 260,894 
Alas. Coast 95,295 188,461 | 50.56 243,834 197,188 
Cordova 13,069 23,518 | 55.57 62,814 42,591 
Rllis 70,950 139,344 | 50.91 184,769 129,786 
N. Consol. 209,522 379,331 | 52.85 357,134 256,023 
Pac. North. 489,155 1,053,785 | 46.43 438,597 332,474 
Reeve 1,072 649,090 1,674,000 | 38.76 4b 967 ee ° 47,975 165,483 303,750 | 54.48 144, 386 114,099 
Vien Alaska 1,813 476,000 1,440,000 | 33.05 9,294 eses 69,797 126,010 210,122 | 60.92 373,946 239,539 




























TOTALS 
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35,202,000 
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3,744,659 
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U. S. International Airline Revenues & Expenses for November 
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229,903 $ 19,183/$ 3,695/$ ..../% mo,270 |$ am,oss [$ 139,235 | -32,002 
Apes. O'Seas| 1,531,778 927,188 358, 368 89,439 109,682 seee 16,571 24,500 | 1,938,228 | 1,009,075 929,153 -406 , 450 
Braniff 343,6 192,933 132,457 1,806 owes 9,655 5,546 fens 367,931 173,741 194,190 -24,273 
cas 262,410 135,838 124,389 1,10 eove 9,430 4, oe °° 293,573 160,211 133,362 “11,163 
Colonial 68,472 41,073 25,912 cece on 133 eeee 118,201 $3,821 64, 380 -49,730 
Bastern 74,954 40,167 4,789 eeee cose 6,027 372 23,598 73,726 36,141 37,583 1,230 
Bational 2,23 61,849 -1,416 ices 9,295 eee 2,008 176 93,039 %,. 315 56,726 -21,126 
Northwest 1,045, 246 374,031 484,321 25,515 2,935 146,700 7.933 see 833,131 375,876 457,255 22,115 
Panacra Figures not|yet available. Data will|be reportedjat a later date. 
PAA 
Latin Amer] 5,377,336 | 2,672,282 |1,825,842° 159,664 590 ,827 esee 79,540 40,167 | 5,131,043 | 2,307,081 2,823,962 266,293 
Atlantic 5,131,043 1,849,494 |2,764,136* 171,039 290, 506 eee 42,690 19,671 4459, 44 2,463,484 1,995,957 671 ,602 
Pacific 3,069,817 1,054,084 |1,719,298° 99,634 169,171 ae 6 17,296 oss 2,845,037 1, 585, 302 1,259,735 224,781 
Alaska 414, 669 154,258 178,775 see 81,583 sees 1,029 swee 388 936 187,256 201,678 25,736 
TWA 2,651,746 | 1,340,099 766,497 239,153 191,967 ceee 51, 285 35,504 | 2,951,909 1,493,657 1,458,252 -30,163 
United 261,150 196,220 41,017 eeee 12,256 eens 1,099 cece 320 , 384 179,991 141,293 59,233 
TOTALS * 20,601,919 9,269,519 | 8,632,145 793,306 | 1,457,322 191,426 233,681 143,616 | 20,124,767 [10,232,088 9,892,659 477,175 
* Represents|company's es}imate of amognt which shguld be recefved in acc@rdance with/the terms of the Civil Aefonautics Act/shen permanegt rates 
are established, Estimgte exceeds temporary rates in effect |by: 
Latin American Div,/| $1,470,135; |Atlantic Diy, $1,955,045; Pacific|Div. $1,089)793; Alaskg Div, $76,867 
NOTE: Dat@ in above tafulations were compiled by American Aviation Pubjications fren reports filed by the aiflines with tie Civil Aerogautice 
Boagd. Figures for American jirlines include that cagrier's service to Mexifo but not t@ Canada; for Braniff to South America; 45 to 
Soufbh America; Ceélonial to Befmda; Bastef to Puerto /Rico; Natignal to Hav ba; Northwest to Urient, afd United to Honolulu. Op@rations 
of ¥.S. carriers/into Canada jare included in domesti¢ reports t@ CaB, in acgordance with CaB filing pgocedures. 
. a 
Alaskan Airline Revenues & Expenses, January-June 
4 
= 
i 2 
Alaske* $ 8u,918 
Alaska Coastal 127,573 64,379 126,068 3,006 
Cordova 17,883 8,888 22,156 22,790 5,173 
Bllis 176,951 99 ,826 52,761 8,610 223,385 82,071 141,74 a6 ae 
Northern Consol 349 069 110,406 160,683 27,066 397,422 221 ,801 175,621 ~46 353 
Pac. Sorthern 654,727 343, 592 191 ,897 71 ,687 774,130 393,362 ° -119, 404 
Reeve 156,765 49,277 45,921 o 66% 28, 869 535 3,621 193,805 127,936 65,869 -37,040 
Wien Alaska 397, 268 53,116 270,340 eeee 57, eeee 14,617 33,876 180,934 122,942 93.372 
TOTAL 3,044,298 866,317 879 ,807 82,851 138,426 15,362 | 1,037,260 3,231,610 1,809,613 1,421,995 -187,n2 
* Figures for Alaska air] ines are for |the Quarter jending Mar ¢n 31, 1949, |eince later /figures are not available. 
. . 
Alaskan Airline Balance Sheet Data as of June 30, 1949 
e se » 
SS a ¥ a se 
oe € res 
= SN, MI ag, ts 
Ale $ 4,361,531 $1,909,664 | $ 357,884 |* 1,603,796 2,377 $ 79.759 |$ 597,153 
| Ale coastal 402,503 120,310 4,557 256,402 14,460 61,912 167,180 9,768 23,950 147,943 
|" 106,623 55,185 cece 47,557 3,880 82,323 3,000 16,947 336 7,650 
| Mui N10, 263 64,70 cece 211,940 14,197 67,211 86, 424 cece ° ° 48,796 
| Nor Sonsol. 781 ,130 342,155 209 285,220 49, 489 573.157 46,120 bb, 905 . . 320,000 
| Pac thern 1,216,086 585,143 eur 411,220 7, 647 466, 304 23,479 81,401 . . 665,777 
| Beer 397,155 99,808 Seal 260,150 18,888 159,223 ee 26 Sieh hal 288,135 
| Mie sca 540,130 327,269 1,695 203, 582 7,85 322,259 a ,600 °° 8,695 107,100 
| 
2 8,135,361 3,716,328 8,471 3,565,715 520,970 3,336,185 380 ,180 164,135 112,740 | 2,182,558 
* Figures fpr Alaska Airihues are as of March 31, ists, since latqr figures ar@ not available 


















































(PHOTO COURTESY OF TRANSWORLD AIRLINES) 


A Good Sign to Fly to... 


Ciampino Airport is the arrival and departure point 

for thousands of persons visiting Rome and Vatican City on 

Special Flights for Holy Year. Many of the international 

airliners serving Rome rely on Esso Aviation Products and services. 
Esso Aviation Products are constantly being developed and improved 
by research to meet the ever-changing requirements of modern 

aviation. The Esso winged oval symbolizes products of uniform, 
controlled quality backed by more than 40 years of aviation experience. 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


*At Ciampino Airport and throughout Italy, the marketer of Esso Aviation 
Products is Standard Italo Americana Petroli. 


ESSO EXPORT CORPORATION, AVIATION DEPARTMENT, 25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
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Three-Way Development: 





Non-Aviation Activity Heads 
Surplus Airport for Success 


By Frep S. HuNnTEeR 


In a year and a half’s time, the total 
annual payroll of the Bisbee-Douglas 
(Ariz.) International Airport has grown 
from $34,000 to $400,000, and the airport's 
management feels hopeful that the latter 
figure may be doubled by the end of 
this year. 

It probably would be stretching the 
point to contend that this border airport 
represents a good example of diversified 
commercial development of a_ surplus 
airport. It has to be called an unusual 
example. But it does demonstrate what 
can be done by sound planning. 


Bisbee-Douglas has the advantage of 
being a big airport. The shortest of its 
seven paved runways is 7,100 ft. long 
and three sections of paved ramp stretch 
out for a mile and a ‘half. There’s plenty 
of room. The total of 3,842 acres, for 
example, offers the wholly uncommon 
opportunity to rent out a section to an 
adjoining cattle ranch. 

On the other hand, the sum total of 
accessible population would fall short of 
filling any self-respecting football sta- 


AIR} ORT DIVERSIFICATION makes Bisbee-Douglas (Ariz.) Inter- 
natic sl Airport an airport, a manufacturing district, a recreation 
Income from all activities is expected to make 


area and a farm. 
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dium, a factor imposing definite limita- 
tions on potential aviation revenues. 
American Airlines puts one daily DC-6 
schedule in each direction into Bisbee- 
Douglas. 


The point also is included in the cer- 
tificate awarded to Arizona Airways and 
the latter carrier’s merger with Monarch 
Air Lines will add probably two addi- 
tional schedules a day in each direction 
by the expanded feeder operator. Bis- 
bee-Douglas, it can be seen, will never 
get rich on landing fees from airlines. 


Self-Sufficiency Near 


Non-aviation income accounts for 82% 
of the total revenue of the airport.. This 
isn’t the balance the airport commission 
and the airport's manager, Grant W. 
MacCurdy, expect ultimately to achieve. 
About 50-50 is their idea, but non- 
aviation revenues can be developed 
more quickly and after the non-aviation 
facilities are filled up the aviaton end 
can be rounded out. It wasn’t expected, 
incidentally, that the airport should be 
made self-supporting immediately. But 
indications are that it will do a lot 
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better than most airports and be self- 
supporting by the end of this year, or 
in about two and a half years of opera- 
tion. 

Twenty-two miles southeast of Bisbee 
and 11 miles north of Douglas, the 


former Douglas Army Air Base in 
August of 1947 was staffed by a War 
Assets Administration engineer and a 
small fire guard, when Cochise County 
decided to find out if it might have 
possibilities. The county asked Mac- 
Curdy, who had gained considerable 
reputation in the southwest for his suc- 
cessful operation of the airport at Pres- 
cott, Ariz., to make a survey. 

MacCurdy went to work and in com- 
pleting the survey recommended a 
three-way development: (1) aviation 
activities; (2) non-aviation industrial 
utilization of “off-the-line” buildings; 
(3) recreation area for the people of 
the county. 


Hires Man With Plan 


Cochise County bought MacCurdy’s 
recommendations, and took over the 
surplus airport in September, 1948. It 
also hired MacCurdy and made him 
airport manager. So far the develop- 
ment has followed the original survey. 

Here’s the lineup in The Bisbee- 
Douglas Airport’s industrial area: 

1. Canyon State Cannery. Uses two 
warehouses on the rail siding. In com- 
pany’s first season it canned spinach, 
green chili, tomatoes and sweet pota- 


the former surplus airport self-supporting this year. two and a 
half years after post-war development started. 
runways is 7,100 feet long. 


Shortest of seven 
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Airport News Digest 


San Francisco’s Public Utilities Commission has consolidated all public 
ground transportation from the city’s airport under one company by ap- 
proving a vehicular ground transportation agreement between Fialer’s 
Limousines, Inc., and the Airport Department. Fialer’s will pay the 
airport a graduated scale of 5% to 15% of its gross revenues or a mini- 
mum of $1,350 per month, whichever is greater. Stricter control by 
the PUC and better service for the public are the expected results. 


A master plan for development of Reading (Pa.) Municipal Airport, 
completed recently by Leigh Fisher and Associates, urges the creation 
of an Airport Authority to operate the field and calls for the construc- 
tion of a modern terminal building at a cost of $243,000. All improve- 
ments and construction called for in the report will cost $742,500. 


New appointees to the airport committee of the National Safety Coun- 
cil include: George M. McSherry, superintendent of New York Inter- 
national Airport; Woodruff De Silva, manager of Los Angeles Inter- 
national; and Ray Matucha, in charge of ground service for United Air 
Lines at Chicago. The committee will seek to develop adequate ground 
traffic rules for airports and will consider standardization of rules for 
handling of aircraft fuel and rules governing emergencies. 


eAn association for the removal of the Detroit City Airport is circulat- 
ing petitions (it needs 26,000 signatures) calling for discontinuance of 
the airport’s operations and subsequent conversion of the property to 
recreational, educational or housing use. It demands Common Council 
action or, that failing, a general referendum on the next city ballot. 
About 300 planes are based at the field, which the petitions describe 
as a “menace to the community.” 


ePlans for development of Parks Metropolitan Airport as a second 
major airport for St. Louis, after being dormant for some weeks, came 
to life again in February when Oliver L. Parks announced that his 
company was planning to subdivide the 568-acre airport site and develop 
it into a low-cost housing and industrial site. Parks turned to the real 
estate proposal after the airlines serving St. Louis said they would 
prefer construction of an express highway to Lambert-St. Louis Munic- 
ipal Airport instead of continuing with plans to develop the Parks 
site. Committees were hurriedly named to rush a survey of the Parks 
field and its possibilities for expansion into a major air terminal. 


eSan Antonio City Council has offered to build a new hangar for Slick 
Airways, which is having to vacate its present facilities to make way 
for the foreign trade zone soon to be into operation at the Municipal 
Airport there. If Slick accepts the offer, his company will pay $4,800 
a year rental for the hangar. 


eAn improvement project at Palmdale Airport, halted earlier this year 
by the Los Angeles County board of supervisors, has now been given 
a green light. The proposed terminal building will be scaled down, 
however, from a cost of $300,000 to around $80,000. The field is about 
70 miles from Los Angeles on the other side of the mountains. 


@ The Port of New York Authority reported that operating deficits 
totaling more than $400,000 were incurred last year in its operations 
at La Guardia Field, New York International and Newark Airport. The 
combined loss at La Guardia and Idlewild was $102,709, as compared 
to a loss in 1948 of $436,312, and was less than anticipated. The Newark 
loss was $298,853. Gross operating revenues of the two New York 
fields for the year amounted to $2,901,068, while those at Newark 
were $668,356. 

@ Mayor Otto H. Peters of Williamsville, N. Y., has threatened to start 
court action to close the Buffalo Airport unless the city moves it to a 
new location within a year. The protest is based on the “unbearable” 
noise of planes operating from the field and the supposed danger of 
planes crashing into Williamsville homes. 


© Airways Engineering Corp. of Washington are preparing a new master 
plan for the development of the terminal area of the Detroit-Wayne 
Major Airport .. . Cleveland is preparing to accept a $100,000 Federal- 
aid airport grant for further improvements to its lakefront airport .. . 
The air traffic control tower recently “retired” from service at Teter- 
boro, N. J., airport’ is to be moved in the spring to the Morristown, 


N. J., airport. 
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toes grown in the Sulphur Springs /al- 
ley north of the airport. 

2. The Inland Trading and Cons’ ruc. 
tion Co. It originally came to the air. 
port to demolish 400 temporary build- 
ings. It has leased two warehouses and 
moved its main offices into one of them. 

3. The Par, Inc. Leased two cold stor. 
age plants where they process, quick- 
freeze and store shrimp and other fish 
from the Gulf of California. Can process 
eight tons pf fish per day. 

4. Flying H. Poultry Co. Has installed 
a processing plant for freezing fried 
chicken. (Much of this, incidentally, is 
handled by air delivery in lightplanes. 

5. Sky Ranch. An airport apartment 
project which has completed eight three- 
room-with-bath overnight accommoda- 
tions for tourists. Saddle horses are 
available at the ranch. 

6. El Recreo Club, Former Officers 
Club has been converted into a dinner 
club and cocktail lounge. With the 
largest and most attractive swimming 
pool in the southwest, this attracts many 
visitors. 

Negotiations are now in progress with 
several other business, ranging from a 
large hatchery to a broom factory. And 
in addition to the corner of the airport 
property leased to the cattle ranch, Mac- 
Curdy is dickering with others on agri- 
cultural area rentals. Two are for rais- 
ing chickens and one for raising pro- 
duce, using one of the water wells not 
now being run. 


Has Recreation Area 


The Bisbee-Douglas Airport’s recrea- 
tional area contains picnic grounds for 
groups ranging in size from church 
picnics of 40 or 50 people to the Elks 
Club with an attendance of 3,000. The 
County Fair is housed in two hangars. 


The Cochise County Little Theater group } 


has leased the former Post Theater and 
plays to full houses. 

The Air Scouts and the Boy Scouts 
have their own buildings, converted 
from old parachute loft and a former 
shop. The Rifle Club is completing a 
22 bore range for matches which will 
have a covered firing point. The former 
Army base’s south chapel, fully equip- 
ped, serves residents on the airport 
with Sunday evening services. 

In developing the aviation facilities, 
the old air base’s Arms and Instrument 
building has been remodeled into one 


of the outstanding air terminal buildings | 


in the west. Here are offices for Amer- 
ican Airlines, Monarch Air Lines (soon 
to serve the airport as result of Ar zona 
Airways merger), CAA commu iica- 
tions, U. S. customs, immigration, «gri- 
culture and health departments—the air- 
port having been designed a port of 
entry last July—and for such fvture 
prospects as Aeronaves de Mexico 
(seeking to come in from Agua PFreita 
across the border) and a group Oor- 
ganizing a resort airline to fly pac <age 
tours for vacationists, fishermen and 
hunters to La Paz, Baga California. A 
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modern coffee shop also is in the 


terminal building. 


Lightplane Builder 


Harold Emigh have moved manufac- 
ture of his all-metal 90-hp Trojan from 
Norwalk, Calif., to Bisbee-Douglas and 
has turned the first four-place ship out 
of the 162’ x 150’ shop he has leased at 
the airport. Sky Fresh Products, or- 
ganized to fly fresh tomatoes out of 
Baja California, is a Bisbee-Douglas 
Airport tenant in a hangar which ac- 
commodates the C-46’s it used. This 
company has been reorganized, J. Pres- 
cott Blount having returned to Mill 
Valley, Calif. and the operation taken 
over by J. Woodley Smith, Jr. 

Fixed base operation at Bisbee-Doug- 
las is conducted by Orlando Miller 
under the name of Skyriders and is 
located in one of the seven hangars on 
the line. Miller has trainers and rental 
planes and a modern shop equipped 
to handle planes up to and including 
multi-engine equipment. 

Bisbee-Douglas has one third of the 
ramp left with three large hangars and 
other buildings which MacCurdy hopes 
will attract a division of a large aircraft 
company wishing to decentralize. He 
points out that at 4,100 ft. altitude the 
weather at the airport is such that all- 
year comfort is offered for workers. 
He adds that it is the only airport along 
the border between El Paso and San 
Diego that has open approaches to un- 
limited facilities. 





Airport People | 


John R. Wiley, formerly director of 
the planning and 
controls division of 
American Airlines, 
has been named 





deputy director of 
the department of 
airport develop- 
ment of the Port 
of New York Au- 
thori'y. In the 
new! created po- 
Sitio Wiley will 
assis Fred M. 
Glas, director, in planning and devel- 


opm t of the four NYPA airports. 
M. ‘hew J. Noonan is the new public 


relat ns director for the Massachusetts 
Stat: Airport Management Board, suc- 
ceec \¢ Joseph B. Kelley, resigned . . . 
Dani E. Anderson was top man in 
a ci service competition for the post 
of p: olie relations director for the Los 
Ang: -s City Department of Airports. 


He ard §, Cullman has been elected 


to h fifth consecutive term as chair- 
man f the board of commissioners of 
the ort of New York Authority. 
Aust J. Tobin was re-elected execu- 
tive cretary, a post he has held since 
1942, while Joseph M. Byrne, Jr., was 
elect to his fifth term as Vice chair- 


man 
nam 


nd Leander I. Shelley was re- 
. counsel, 
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Airport Accounting System 
Pinpoints Operating Figures 


By WituiAM D. PERREAULT 


Slowly but surely airports are finding 
where they are headed financially. There 
appears to be no great desire to get 
rich quick nor to charge off public util- 
ities at the expense of the operator. Its 
been difficult to prove the intent or de- 
tail of airport financing in past years 
but some major strides are being made. 


At the present time the accounting 
frm of Ernst & Ernst, with main offices 
in New York, is setting up a system of 
airport accounting for the Port of New 
York Authority. The Port Authority 
knows pretty well what it is getting. 
Ernst & Ernst has already set up ac- 
counting systems for the Municipal Air- 
port Commission at Minneapolis-St. Paul 
and also at Cleveland. And results are 
starting to show. 

It all started in Minneapolis-St. Paul 
in 1945 when Robert Aldrich, executive 
director of the MAC, called in Ernst & 
Ernst to set up a system of accounting 
directly applicable to operations at Wold- 
Chamberlain Field, Holman Field and 
the other smaller airports controlled by 
the Commission. Ernst & Ernst is par- 
ticularly qualified to handle a project of 
this type since it has dealt in major 
airline accounts for some time and is 
thoroughly familiar with the systems 
which will be used as a basis of com- 
parison by the operators in determining 
the fairness of airport charges. 

E&E sent Harley Reece into the MAC 
offices where he spent three months 
working over the details of the airports 
operations and determining all sources 
of revenue and what expenses were in- 
curred in regular operations. This was 
used in formulating a basic code system 
to which every item of income and outgo 
could be charged. An important aspect 
of this code is that it is freely ex- 
pansible. 


Flexible System 


What information was of use to airport 
management? Studies of the operation 
and the manner in which charges were 
and should be made brought about 
standard forms on which the vital sta- 
tistics could be recorded in a manner 
which met the airport needs of today. 
The flexibility of the system is a major 
factor since it can be expanded or con- 
tracted to meet new requirements and 
the forms can be modified to meet 
equivalent needs. 

Ernst & Ernst found that the major 
departments involved in airport oper- 
ation at Minneapolis-St. Paul were ad- 
ministrative, the administration build- 
ings, field and runways, public areas, 
hangars, garages, restaurant, newsstand, 


popcorn, airport buildings and equip- 
ment, temporary buildings, and equip- 
ment maintenance. After establishing 
each of these departments as an entity, 
E&E divided these groupings into de- 
tailed accounts of income and expense 
related to each. 


Some expenses were very evident, 
such as administrative salaries, specific 
repairs, guards, etc. Others were less 
evident. Examples of these were money 
paid to Brinks for payroll handling, spe- 
cific allocation of snow removal costs to 
terminal areas vs. hangars, vs. runways, 
etc. 

To handle the latter type of over- 
lapping charges a method of recording 
total cost of this type operation was de- 
vised along with breakdowns showing 
the percentage of actual use time de- 
voted to each project. A unit cost sys- 
tem was devised to make the charges 
readily applicable. These charges are 
not as perfect today as they will be in 
future years as time permits an averag- 
ing out of expenses. 


Area Measured 


The administration building is handled 
as a unit. All expenses directly at- 
tributable to this building are recorded. 
Every square foot of rental area within 
the building is measured and the total 
yearly cost proportioned to the space. 
With this basic cost per square foot of 
building established, the Commission 
works out an equitable plan of higher 
and lower rates, averaging at the estab- 
lished figure, to account for variations 
in the desirability of space. 

Ground floor space runs a little above 
average as does ticket counter area, 
prices are slightly lower for the second 
floor and still lower on the third. Some 
compromises are necessary. A_ shoe 
shine booth occupies space which would 
be more profitably used in ticket counter 
space. Public convenience dictates pro- 
vision of this service but the potential 
income does not justify normal space 
charges. 

Other factors balance out this condi- 
tion. A room used as a nursery, with 
travelers charged directly for its use, 
brings in more money than the same 
room would provide on a straight rental 
basis. Operated by the MAC, the nurs- 
ery offsets some loss and provides 
another useful and highly praised pub- 
lic service. Not only are cribs provided 
for the children, a few toys, etc. but 
also a place for the mother to rest. 


It boils down to this. What are the 
annual costs related to running this par- 
ticular service, whether it is a runway, 
a hangar, ramp area, terminal, or what 
have you. What is the most equitable 
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Redistributed Federal-Aid Funds Spur 95 Airport Projects 


The reapportionment of unobligated 
Federal-aid airport funds (AMERICAN 
AviaTion, February 15) made under 
Public Law 382 has resulted in the free- 
ing of 95 airport construction and im- 
provement projects, many of them at 
Class 4 and larger airports, that had 


Location and Airport Name 
Detroit—Wayne Major 


South Bend—St. Joseph County 
Los Angeles International 
Miami International 

Atlanta Municipal 

Boise Air Terminal 
Chicago—O’Hare Field 


Shreveport Municipal No. 2 
Boston—Logan International 


Minneapolis—Wold-Chamberlain 
Minneapolis Flying Cloud 


Newark Airport 
Chillicothe Municipal 


Akron Municipal 


Portland (Ore.) 
Greater Pittsburgh 


Providence—T. F. Greem .........seseeeeees wee 


Knoxville—McGhee-Tyson 
Houston Municipal 


Greater Fort Worth International 
Snyder, Texas—Scurry County 
San Antonio Municipal 
Norfolk, Va., Municipal 
Seattle-Tacoma 


Milwaukee—General Mitchell 


Manitowoc (Wisc.) Municipal 


San Jose (Calif.) Municipal 


been held up for some time because 
state apportionments and the discretion- 
ary fund were depleted. 

From the more than $8,000,000 reap- 
portioned to the states, CAA now has 
made tentative allocations totaling about 


regional offices advise have been held 
back by the sponsors only because of 
the unavailability of matching Federal 
funds. 


Projects benefitting from the reappor- 


$7,800,000 covering 


Federal Sponsors’ 
Tentative Matching 
Allocation Share 

$454,000 $1,403,000 

63,500 67,500 
179,306 
500,000 


151,883 
500,000 


165,000 
129,868 


500,000 


495,000 
94,252 


700,000 


375,000 
700,000 


200,000 


300,000 


projects which its 


Total 
Funds 


$1,857,000 
130,000 
331,189 
1,000,000 
660,000 
224,120 
1,200,000 


750,000 
1,400,000 


400,000 
160,000 


600,000 
305,000 


100,000 


tionment include the following: 


Proposed Work 


Land acquisition, easement acquisition for approach clear. 
ing, laying of water mains. 

Acquire land, pave private hangar area, 
boundary, approach clearance. 

Complete boulevard underpass. 

Prepare new terminal site, pave roads and parkways, re- 
move buildings, alter utilities, grade, drain, fill and 
landscape. 

Purchase land for new runway. 

Remodel administration building, 
lighting. 

Land acquisition, additions to administration building, 
paving additional apron. 

Construction of administration building and tower. 

Grade, drain, pave, light instrument runway, taxiways and 
apron, parking areas and access road. 

Pave 1 new runway, extend 1 runway, light 2 runways, auto 
parking lot and access road, apron and taxiways, turfing. 

Acquire land. 

Grading and draining landing strip. 

Land acquisition, administration building, approach clear- 
ance, site preparation, driveways, utilities, pave 1 run- 
way, taxiway and apron. 

Prepare site for runway extension; extend NE-SW pave- 
ment; repair and replace surface on existing runway 
pavement. 


fence airport 


install high-intensity 


ee 350,000 


90,000 
350,000 


Stage reconstruction N-S taxiways. 
Grade extension to E-W runway for ILS installation; ex- 


tend paving, including lights, to 6,500 feet, acquire land 
for approach lights. 


Acquire land and grade, drain, pave, light NE/SW ILS run- 


way and taxiways. 


100,000 


Enlarge administration building, pave aprons and taxiways, 


construct fence. 


100,000 


General and advance site preparation; construct taxiways 


and aprons; provide adequate lighting and miscellaneous 


facilities. 
575,000 


Construct administration building; 


preparation of site; 


construct aprons and taxiways; provide adequate lighting. 


80,000 


Acquire land; prepare site; 


pave runway, taxiways and 


apron; lighting, miscellaneous facilities. 


350,000 


facilities. 
50,000 
190,000 


Construct first stage of administration building; 
aration of site; 


prety 


extend apron; provide miscellaneous 


Complete apron and taxiway, paving and access road. 
Acquire land for approach lights; widen runway paving; 


widen taxiways. 


100,000 


Additional grading administration area and taxiway apron 


area; pave apron and taxiway; widen 1 runway; acces 
road; ramp, utilities, parking area. 


133,000 


Additional land; grade, drain N/S runway and parallel 


taxiways and apron; pave 1 runway, taxiway and apron; 
clear approaches, elevated runway lights, etc. 


139,349 


Construct additional taxiways; 


widen runway shoulders; 


improve lighting, land purchase, apron construction. 


— 





method of allocating these direct costs 
so that the airport will be placed on a 
self-sustaining basis. Most cities are not 
interested in writing off the capital in- 
vestment in the airport by establishing 
high use charges. As at Minneapolis, 
they expect the city to finance the public 
airport as a public utility. 

But to keep the capital investment 
sound, a reasonable percentage of its 
basic value it must be maintained. The 
city has installed the runways and 
doesn’t expect to have the airlines pay 
for them. But runways must be main- 
tained. Perhaps this year no major re- 
pairs are made. Next year a section 
may collapse, extensive areas may crack 
during the spring thaws and similar re- 
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pairs will become mandatory. Since 
these are direct costs related to pro- 
viding the continuing use of the facility, 
some deferred maintenance charges must 
be made as a matter of good business. 
Ernst & Ernst set up a basic account- 
ing system for the Municipal Airports 
Commission. It was an outline, a foun- 
dation on which to build a workable 
program. Within the MAC the con- 
troller, J. B. Crogen, has integrated this 
outline with the changing needs of the 
operation in succeeding months and with 
the requirements brought about by mu- 
nicipal policies which affect the Com- 
mission. Working with Aldrich and his 
staff, Crogen’s department is accumu- 
lating the data which will determine to- 


morrow’s airports charges. 

Some people feel that such an at- 
counting system is complex and requires 
a large staff to apply. This is not true 
in the case under observation. An aif- 
port commission with the range of at 
tivities at Minneapolis-St. Paul of neces- 
sity must keep records. This system 
provides an efficient directed method of 
doing so. 

Nor was the cost of providing the basi¢ 
accounting system very great. While 
not at liberty to quote prices, a look at 
the charges made by Ernst and Ernst 
brings about the realization that evel 
the smaller airports could well afford 
the service. 
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n held 
use of 
“ederal 
appor- 
January 17, 1950 
clear- 
“S Dear Mr Parrish. 
airport 
In looking over my books at the close of my first 
end year as an independent aviation consultant, I find that 
American Aviation Publications, Inc. represents my greatest 
tensity SWE “ single expense for the year, except for payrolls. This 
1ilding, includes not only subscriptions to all your general publi- 
cations but also a moderate volume of advertising. 
ys and 
a This letter is not written as a complaint, however. 
burfing. 
ae On the contrary, I get more than my money's worth, I 
on a am continually impressed by the good journalism that the 
~ : "Daily" and American Aviation Magazine represent, and by 
ene their essentiality for anyone who wishes to keep thoroughly 


4 - and promptly informed on aviation affairs. The Guide and 
a; & the Directory are also indispensable. In advertising I find 


= American Aviation most effective in reaching a highly 
“= selective market. 

xiways, # St . 

xiways Ss a Thus, even though I am concerned with costs, this is 
ee sa an enthusiastic fan letter rather than a complaint. 

f site, #- 

~~ Long may your publications prosper! 

RB Sincerely yours, 
ad. 

a ving; 

apron . od 

acces Mr. Wayne W. Parrish, Signed 

yarallel Editor and Publisher (Name on request) 
ey American Aviation Publications 


ulders; i | 1025 Vermont Avenue, Northwest 
} Washington 5, D. C. 


American Aviation Publications, Inc. 











LOCAL OPERATIONS 





VA Report to Congress 
Knocks Gl Flight Training 


By B. J. Warp 


An anti-G. I. flight training report, 
which is interpreted by aviation inter- 
ests as a move to defeat the upcoming 
Taft-Teague Bill, has been forwarded 
to Congress by President Truman. The 
report, prepared by the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Veterans Administra- 
tion, is an outspoken attack on alleged 
wide-scale abuses. 

In the report, the VA questions the 
value of maintaining “an average of 
23,000 veterans in commercial pilot 
training courses” at a cost “estimated 
to be in excess of $45,000,000 a year.” 

Rep. Olin J. Teague (D., Okla.), has 
charged the VA with exaggerating the 
cost of G. I. flight training and spread- 
ing misinformation in an effort to stop 
the Taft-Teague Bill, which will come 
to a vote in the House in the near 
feature. 

“According to VA,” Rep. Teague de- 
clared, “the bill, S. 2696, would double 
the overall cost of the GI training pro- 
gram from 2% billion to 5 billion dol- 
lars. Veterans Administrator Carl Gray 
himself has affirmed this fantastic figure. 

“Much of this mythical increase is 
based on the false assumption that the 
bill would extend the program cut-off 
date beyond July 25, 1951, as now pro- 
vided by the law. The preamble of 
S. 2596 refers to the ‘period of entitle- 
ment’ without seeking to extend this 
period. It was not the intention of any- 
one connected with this bill to change 
the cut-off date. Knock out that argu- 
ment, and VA’s claims of added cost 
have little validity.” 


Support Taft-Teague 


Aviation organizations and veterans 
organizations are behind the Taft- 
Teague Bill, which would simplify and 
clarify VA requirements for acceptance 
of veterans for flight training. 

The bill provides that “education or 
training for the purpose of teaching a 
veteran to fly or related aviation courses 
in connection with his present or con- 
templated business or occupation shall 
not, in the absence of substantial evi- 
dence to the contrary, be considered 
avocational or recreational when a cer- 
tificate in the form of an affidavit sup- 
ported by corroborating affidavit by two 
competent disinterested persons, has 
been furnished by a physically qualified 
veteran stating that such education or 
training will be useful to him in earn- 
ing a livelihood.” 

The GI training report admits that 
VA has been restricting flight training 
on the grounds that it is recreation. It 
states, “restrictions on avocational and 
recreational training have resulted in 
reducing the number of enrollees in 
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such courses as dancing, photography, 
entertainment and public speaking, and 
flight training.” (Italics ours.) 

VA records reveal that, of 74,503 
written applications of veterans for 
flight training between July 1, 1948 and 
December 31, 1949, only 46,861 were 
approved. No figure is available for 
the number of veterans who seriously 
inquired of VA advisement centers about 
the possibility of flight training, but 
were discouraged at that source. But 
of those veterans who took the pains 
to submit written applications with 
justifications for flight training, 27,632 
were rejected. 

As an example of the “confusion” on 
the part of VA in handling flight training 
applications, the National Federation of 
Private Schools Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C., points out that, “in the latter 
part of 1948, approval of GI flight ap- 
plications varied from 13% to 68% be- 
tween VA regions.” 


The following figures show the decline 
in flight training enrollment: 


November 1, 1946 ........ 70,772 
November 30, 1947 ...... 95,125 
September 30, 1948 ...... 74,203 
December 31, 1948 ...... 55,543 
December 31, 1949 ...... 29,075 


Besides admitting to restricting flight 
training and portraying it as overly 
costly and impractical, the VA report 
stated that of 29,075 veterans in flight 
training on December 31, 1949, 23,594 


— 





were enrolled in commercial ilot 
courses. The report questioned the 
value of such training on the groiinds 
that it aims at an already “overcrowded 
occupation.” 

Wayne W. Weishaar, secretary of the 
Aeronautical Training Society, declared 
that this statement appears to be based 
on the false assumption that all com- 
mercial pilot trainees aspire to be air- 
line pilots. 

“The great majority of the trainees,” 
he said, “expect to use their commercial 
pilot licenses as an adjunct to their oc- 
cupations as salesmen, engineers, farm- 
ers, fixed base operators or pilots of 
executive or company-owned aircraft. 
The increasing use of the airplane by 
private business has made the occupa- 
tion of commercial pilot anything but 
overcrowded.” 


Same Cut-Off Date 


The VA report recommended _ that 
Congress take action to weed out “im- 
proper” courses for veterans and estab- 
lish tighter minimum standards for | 
training schools. The cut-off date for 
starting GI training courses remains 
July 25, 1951. All training must be con- 
cluded by July 25, 1956. 

The effect of restrictive VA _ policies 
in discouraging various types of Gl 








flight training is shown in the following 
tabulation from VA records: 


Enrollment in Dec. Nov. 
GI Flight Courses 1949 1948 
Total Flight Training 29,075 63,119 
Elementary flight 3,075 11,669 
Advanced flight 23,594 43,642 
Flight instructor .......... 604 1,192 
Instrument 292 353 
DEwIti-OMGIMO cc cece cccccce 162 297 
Airline transport ......... 71 . 
SE. ak kb eke Wide eweeseen 2 ‘ 
Miscellaneous ............... 56 5,966 
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Deliveries of the 1950 


New Ercoupe—, selling price of $3,995. 


design, engineering improvements and optional rudder pedals. 
publicly for the first time at the National Sportsman show in New York, February !8. 





ph 


Club-Air Ercoupe will start in March, \ ith 
The new model features a new p: int 
The plane was shown 
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Latest on Contract Training 


Specifications are in the mail for the training of 
USAF technicians by civilian schools. Bids will now 
be accepted by the Contractor Relations Officer, Air 
Materiel Command, Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, 
Ohio, for the technician training, which will be car- 
ried out as part of a program to test the desirability 
of civilian schools training military personnel. Only 
the larger schools may participate since AF will 
require a minimum capacity for about 275 students. 

Specifications for the contract flight training in 
one of the four USAF basic flying schools are being 
prepared by the Air Materiel Command and are 
expected out in mid-March. 


Flashing Lights Unpopular 


CAB has received so many letters from local oper- 
ators on a proposed regulation to require flashing 
position lights, on light aircraft used for night flying 
that they have extended the deadline for submis- 
sion of comments into March. Airlines already are 
required to have position lights which flash 30 times 
a minute. 

CAR Draft Release 49-8 states the belief of the 
Bureau of Air Safety, CAB, that “the use of flashing 
position lights on all aircraft operated at night 1s 
necessary to avoid collisions between aircraft on the 
ground as well as in the air. Flashing lights can be 
more quickly identified as aircraft lights, and they 
are not as likely to be confused with lights on the 
ground. We have made inquiry of the various manu- 
facturers of flashing devices and have learned that 
at least one mechanically simple and inexpensive 
type may be obtained for small aircraft costing 
approximately from $3 to $4.” 

The new regulation would require a dual position 
light system with a flashing device for aircraft of 
12,500 lbs. or more, and a single circuit flashing posi- 
tion light system for light aircraft. In the latter sys- 
tem, the flasher device must be a fail-safe type or pro- 
vide a means of turning the position lights on steady 
if the flasher fails. If not an approved type, it must 
have 70 to 120 flashes per minute with an on-off ratio 
between 2:1 and 1:1. Additional weight involved in 
converting a steady light system to flashing lights will 
be less than a pound. 

One airport operator objects to the requirement 

the grounds that “flashing position lights is the 
proved and only possible night emergency signal.” 

\ large manufacturer of light planes wrote, “We 

not agree with the cost figures that you represent 

your notice of Proposed Rule Making” and esti- 
ted that installation of the system will cost about 


) based on equipment now on the market and 
iking provision for radio noise shielding. CAB, 
wever, maintains that the inexpensive equipmeni 
available, and that the total cost of installing and 
elding the system should not run over $10. 


\gainst the regulation, an airport operator in 
st Virginia writes, “It is a moot question as to 
» value of the flasher lights except in city areas 
around the busy airports. In this case, most air- 
ts require two-way communication before enter- 
the control zone, and especially at night it is 
are thing for a non-two-way radio equipped air- 
ft to desire landing. On airways and away from 

control zone of metropolitan airports, it is a 
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question of pilot alertness for any light rather than 
the providing of flashing lights that will bring us 
safety.” 


Blank Budget 


The CAA budget for 1950 is absolutely blank in the 
space marked “Funds for Installing Air Markers.” 
Money for air marking was requested by the Air 
Marking Branch of CAA, but apparently the funds 
were crossed out somewhere en route to or in CAA 
Administrator Rentzel’s office. Before the war, there 
were about 30,000 air markers in the United States. 
Now there are about 7,000 air markers, which is con- 
siderably short of CAA’s announced goal of 100,000. 

The question is, just what is CAA’s goal for air 
marking? If it still is 100,000 air markers, which 
will provide airways well marked with directions, 
then eliminating the project from the budget is a 
peculiar approach. If CAA has decided that air 
markers are impractical, they should say so and 
stop agitating among State aviation and civic organ- 
izations to get the groups to install them; but if air 
markers are desirable and needed to make cross 
country flying safe enough and easy enough for the 
average person, CAA is neglecting a responsibility. 






Crash Precautions 


The Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory has found that 
it is safer to fasten seat belts a bit loosely rather than 
tightly, according to Bulletin 50-3 of the Flight Safety 
Foundation, New York. Tests showed that the least 
injury to the head results when the seat belt is ad- 
justed to allow hip movement of three to four inches, 
which allows some of the impact force to be absorbed 
by the body and by friction with the seat. The angle 
of the belt should be about 60 degrees from horizontal. 

Raising the arms to protect the face on impact is 
the wrong thing to do as raising the arms adds 
about 22 pounds at the end of the body’s “rotating 
mass” and increases the impact blow to the head. 
They say to keep the arms low. 

Another tip from the Flight Safety Foundation adds 
the warning, “If you are piloting a plane and are 
about to crash, pull up your legs, because it’s usually 
the legs that trap you in there.” 


Navigation Made Easy 


Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association is distribut- 
ing its book on “Omnigation,” written by Max Karant, 
to explain the use of the VHF omni ranges which are 
replacing low frequency radio ranges. The book is 
simple and readable—the best we have found on the 
subject. You should send for a copy and keep it 
in the airport office to answer questions. 

A newsletter from Ansonia Airport, up in the timber 
at Shelton, Conn., reports that Editor Thomas Walsh 
sat down with a copy of “Omnigation” and concluded 
that if navigation could be that interesting and that 
easy, everyone should know about it. He is starting 
a Sealand Navigators Club “to acquaint its members 
with every aid to cross country flying from the pencil 
which draws a line on the map to the latest form of 
Radio Omnigation.” 

The club is open to anyone interested, pilots and 
otherwise. This sounds good, particularly from the 
viewpoint of interesting the people who never have 
flown. 
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30 Operators Form 
Air Taxi Conference 


There is considerable speculation as to 
who will be appointed Executive Vice 
President (working director) of the Na- 
tional Air Taxi Conference. The ap- 
pointment could become an important 
position if just one-ninth of the esti- 
mated 4,500 fixed base operators in busi- 
ness now were to join NATC at the 
membership rate of $120, the operating 
capital would be $60,000. Provision of 
charter air taxi service from airline 
stops to outlying airfields may take a 
period of years but bids fair to become 
a substantial activity. 

The relationship of NATC to the Na- 
tional Aviation Trades Association was 
established in the organizational meet- 
ing February 6: any fixed base operator 
can participate in the privileges and 
benefits of NATC, if they pay a fair 
fee for the convenience and organization 
provided. 


However, NATA will have a dominant 












a 








Hil Levine 


LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST., N.Y.C. 17 


voice in NATC issues as all regular 
members, who are the only voting mem- 
bers of the organization, must be NATA 
members. Associate and contributory 
members have no vote. In addition, the 
provision of the NATA executive com- 
mittee that the president of the air taxi 
organization will automatically become 
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“Routine*” is the word many air- 
lines use to describe Janitrol heater 
maintenance. “Routine” because Jani- 
trol heaters consistently establish high 
records of uniformly dependable op- 
rule rather than the 
exception. For instance, Mr. I, Eden- 
gran, Supervisor of Maintenance for 
Scandinavian Airlines System, Inc., 
(which operates six Janitrol-equipped 
DC-6 aircraft) writes: 
DC-6 aircraft have now averaged p pene 2000 
hours of flight time each, covering a total o 
miles, and 
nance has been required.” 
“The Aircraft Heating Digest”—Janitrol’s 
mew quarterly service publication on 
type heaters is 
available free to aircraft engineering 
and maintenance personnel. Write for 


it, on your company letterhead please, 
to the “DIGEST” 400 Dublin, Columbus 


“Our 


combustion 


6,000,000 
ROUTINE” 
MILES 












t » eat nearly 6,000,000 
uring this time only routine inspection and mainte- 


AIRCRAFT 
HEATERS 


Leone 
AIRCRAFT - AUTOMOTIVE an 
SURFACE COMBUSTION CORP., TOLEDO 1, OniG 
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NATA vice president of transportation 
indicates that the future relations will 
be that of parent and child. 

Joseph Garside, newly elected NATC 
president, states, “We now have a tightly 
organized group committed to abide by 
the decisions of the conference and 
ready to take necessary steps to link 
the unscheduled charter flight and taxi 
services with the scheduled airlines.” 

The following representatives present 
at the meeting have bound themselves 
as NATC members to abide by the 
resolutions and by-laws of the confer- 


ence. 

Marth Ann Woodrum, Woodrum Flying 
Service, Roanoke, Va. and vice president 
Virginia Aviation Trade Association. 

W. R. Ashburn, president, Ashburn Fly- 
ing Service, Alexandria, Va. 

James Wathan, manager, Hunter Piying 
Service, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

R. S. Worthington, vice president, Pied- 
mont Aviation, Inc., Winston-Salem, N. C 

Beverly E. Howard, president, Hawthorne 
Flying Service, Charleston, S. C. 

John T. Griffin, president, East Coast 
Aviation, Inc., Bedford, Mass. 

Charles P. O'Connor, O’Connor Aircraft 
Company, Albany, N. Y. 

W. M. Post, Jr., president, Lehigh Aircraft 
Company, Allentown, Pa. 

E. R. Dawson, secretary, Lehigh Aircraft 
Company, Allentown, Pa. 

P. Brock Minor, president, Cavalier Avia- 
tion, Inc., Richmond, Va. 

G. §S. Ireland, president, Central Airport 
Flying Service, Camden, N. J. 

Maurice W. Price, manager, Grossinger 
Airport, Liberty, N. Y. 

Arch Denny, sales manager, Mallard Air 
Service, Teterboro Air Terminal, Teter- 
boro, N. J. 

Charles A. Parker, NATA executive direc- 
tor, Washington, D. C. 

R. M. Smith, president, Echelon Aero- 
nautical Service, Haddonfield, N. J. 

John W. MacFarlane, Pennsylvania Aero- 
nautics Commission, Harrisburg Airport, Pa. 

W. H. Blakemore, Beechcraft sales man- 
ager, Atlantic Aviation Service, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Sidney Nesbitt, president, Atlantic Avia- 
tion, Inc., Teterboro, N. J 

Wayne Weishaar, secretary, Aeronautical 
Training Society, Washington, D. C. 

Everett King, King Aviation Service, King 
Airport, Taunton, Mass. 

Charlie Delsordo, Ames School of Avia- 
tion, Ames Airport, Easton, Mass. 

Joseph Garside, president, E. W. Wiggins 
Airways, Norwood, Mass. 

B. J. Holleman, Jacksonville Airport Inc. 
Jacksonville, N. C. 

Clay S. Swain, partner, Salisbury Alr- 
craft Service, Salisbury, N. C. 

Arthur C. Currey, Currey Flying Service, 
Galesburg, Ill. 

Oscar L. Hosteller, proprietor, York Alr- 
port, York, Pa. 

Joseph W. Hance, proprietor, Hance Fly- 
ing Service, Hance Airport, Mich. 

Samuel Freeman, president, Somerset Air 
Service, Inc., Badminster, N. J. 
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W. R. Landenslager, president, Red Bank § 


Airport, Inc., Red Bank, N. J. 
Thomas W. Robertson, president, Hadley 
Aircraft, Inc., New Brunswick, N. J. 
Edward Garbacz, co-owner, Central Fiy- 
ing Service, Little Rock, Ark. 


Operation and Maintenance 
Conference for Lightplanes 


Lightplane operators from eight states 
are expected to attend an operation and 
maintenance conference for private 
owners and operators of four-place 
executive and personal type aircrait at 
the Reading, Pa., Municipal Airport, 
April 22nd. 
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Gordon D. Brown Buys 
Rights to Weblock System 


The manufacturing and sales rights 


rta tion 
is will 


Professional & Technical 


NATC 
tightly 
ide by 


> oa Corp. The Load-Set Weblock is a 
> link tie-down system for aircraft cargo which 
: has been adopted as standard on Pan 
‘= American’s Boeing Stratocruisers op- FREDERIC P. KIMBALL “ATIRCAR” 


resent 
selves 


y the | : : : — 
ater include a manufacturing and dis- “ . 

onfer- . : _ w 1742 G St., N.W. Cables “Aircar’ 
tribution division. TaanyTown New Yoas Washington, D.C. Phone: EXecutive 5350 
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| Ai . . x d erican Aviation, ermon Shee 
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es & Whitney Aircraft . 19 2.00 
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aa continental & Western Air, Inc. 36 pRB’ , pL 4 EY craft, Industrial and Rubber Products. 
, 20 ft. excellent condition $450 each. AMC SUPPLY COMPANY 


to the Load-Set Weblock have been 
purchased by Gordon D. Brown & As- 


sociates of Los Angeles from the CJW 


erating in the Pacific. It is the first 
item in the expansion of the Gordon D. 
Brown & Associates firm which will 


Edwin C. Elsner, president of CJW 
and inventor of the weblock has joined 
the Brown concern as chief of design 
and Wilbur L. Horton, for 13 years 
superintendent of the test a laboratory 
at Douglas, has been appointed director 
of marketing. 


AF to Move KC Unit 


Within the next few months the Air 
Force training unit now located at Fair- 
fax Field, Kansas City, Kansas, will be 
moved to the Naval Air Station, Olathe, 
Kan. This means the Air Force has 
decided to cancel its lease on Fairfax 
Field, the cite of TWA’s major base 
which had earlier been threatened by 
proposed expansion of military training 
activities. 
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Air Transport Economist 


400 Benepicr AvENUE 


Aircraft Dispatcher Rating 


Pilot Ground School 
Link Training Instruction 
EASTERN AIR NAVIGATION SERVICE 
5 West 46 St., N.Y.C. LUxemburg 2-2586 


for Training-Sales-Research 
serving the airlines of the world 

















Air Carrier Service Corporation 


Supply, Aircraft Inspection, 
All Technical Services 








Listings in this section are available te 
qualified organizations at the lowest 
classified advertising rates in aviation 
publishing. For further information and 
rates, please write to: 

AMERICAN AVIATION 


1025 Vermont Ave., N. W.., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

















Undisplayed Advertising: 


mame and address. 


fied-type advertising. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
$1.00 per line, minimum charge $4.00, Cash with order. 


Estimate 30 capital letters and spaces per line; 40 small lower-case letters and 
spaces per line. Add two lines if Box Number is included in leu of advertiser's 


Displayed Advertising: $10.00 per inch for less than 15 inches in one issue or in any 
12-month period. For more than 15 inches, $8.50 per inch; more than 30 inches, 
$8.00; more than 60 inches, $7.50; more than 90 inches, $7.00; more than 120 
inches, $6.50. Space units up to full pages accepted in this section for classi- 


Forms close 20 days preceding publication date. Address all correspond 
Classified Advertising Department, AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, 1025 
Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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HELP WANTED 





TRAFFIC MAN: Wanted traffic man with 
original, practical ideas suitable for feeder 
airline operation. Must have experience and 
be able to approach problems peculiar to 
feeder airline operations from a practical 
and economic standpoint. Write Keith 
Kahle, President and General Manager, Cen- 
tral Airlines, Inc., 6109 Camp Bowie Boule- 
vard, Fort Worth, Texas. 








ECONOMIC RESEARCH MAN: Wanted an 
economic research man capable of building 
exhibits for various proceedings before the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. Must have actual 
experience in building exhibits and must 
have original ideas. Write Keith Kahle, 
President and General Manager, Central Air- 
lines, Inc., 6109 Camp Bowie Boulevard, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





PART TIME EMPLOYMENT desired in 
New York City area. Presently employed by 
major U. S. airline. 10 years experience in 
Operations and Traffic on three continents, 
plus natural writing ability. Can devote 
approximately 25 hours weekly to affiliated 
pursuit. Box 688, American Aviation, 1025 
Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 





AIRLINE PILOT—3 yrs. airline, 242 yrs. 
3300 











Aircraft Conversion & Maintenance Co., 
Box 536, Tucson, Arizona 








FOR SALE 













RADIO SALE—BC732A Control Head for 
localizer receiver new in original factory 
box, $1.65. Flexible Tuning Shafts for re- 
ceiver and ADF, 95c and up. Replacement 
parts for BC733, BC375, BC348, BC433, ARN7. 
AN connectors, aircraft wire cable, plugs, 
dynamotors, condensers, registers, shock- 
mounts, tubes. LONG ISLAND RADIO COM- 
PANY, 164-21 Northern Blvd., Flushing, N. Y. 


NEW AIRPORT EQUIPMENT FOR SALE— 
Erie figures 2125 and 2140 aviation pits, 25 
and 40 G.P.M. respectively complete with 
meter, hose and air eliminator together with 
submerged turbine pumps of like capacities 
with 34, H.P. and 1 HP. explosion proof 
single phase motors and water separators. 
Reasonable. Box 686, American Aviation, 
1025 Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, 
D. C. 











BARGAINS IN FOAM RUBBER 


Re-upholster seats, furniture, automobiles, 
etc. Complete stock in Cored or Flat Stock 
FLAT STOCK 


Price Per 
Running Ft. 
$ 38 


Price Per 


12” x 34” x 62” 
CORED STOCK 


P. 0. Box 1440-K Fort Worth 1, Texas 
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U. S. Agencies Buy 
96 Planes in 51 


Eleven departments of the Federal 
government will have a total of 1,117 
airplanes in service by the end of fiscal 
year 1951, according to an AIA survey. 


These government agencies plan to 
purchase 96 new aircraft during fiscal 
1951. The figures do not include planes 
used strictly for military purposes, but 
do include Department of Defense air- 
craft used for transportation. 

The Department of Defense is the 
largest aircraft-employing agency. It 
will operate 760 planes after purchasing 
13 new ones for MATS and the Army 
Corps of Engineers. 

Listed below are the other 10 plane- 
using agencies, showing the number to 
be operated in fiscal 1951 and planned 
purchases (in parentheses): 
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CAA Specification 
Changes 


Aircraft Specification A-805 author zes 
oil filter Fram PB-5, Kit No. K-510 for 
the Piper Model PA-17 Vagabond. 

Aircraft Specification 1Al authorizes 
oil filter Fram PB-5, Kit No. K-520 for 
the Piper PA-16. 

Aircraft Specification A-725 authorizes 
McCauley 1090 propeller with Lycoming 
0-235-B engine only. 

Aircraft Specification A-718 authorizes 
Sensenich 74FC propeller with Conti- 
nental C-75 or C-85 engines for Erce 
415-C and 415-CD. 

Aircraft Specification A-803 authorizes 
Flottorp 63L60 or 63L56 propeller for the 
Mooney M-18. 





CAA Airworthiness 
Directives 


Airworthiness Directive 49-50-1 re- | 


quires inspection and, if necessary, re- 
placement of generator drive coupling 
rubber discs by May 2, 1950 for Con- 
tinental C-75,-85,-90,-125 and -145 en- 
gines with some serial number excep- 
tions. 

Airworthiness Directive 50-5-1_ re- 
quires that a check be made of the 
major dimensions of control system 
Nicropress sleeves by March 1, 1950 
for all Piper aircraft manufactured be- 
tween November 1945 and November 
1946. 








Mfg. for Airline, Military Release, Licensing now in Process; Airline 


Type Radio- Interior to Suit-Price . . 


BRAND NEW 1830-92 ENGINES 
| ea. 
I 


| 5 Pr. C-54-D Outer Wing Panels, Very Good Condition . 
5 ea. Towers- Blaw Knox 125’ Radio Towers Complete 

1 ea. C-54-A Nose Section, Front 200’ Good Condition . 
New 1830-43/65 P & W Engines . . . . »- - ee 
NTSO 1830-43/65 Engine . . 


C-47 Illustrated Parts Catalog $15.00. 
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RADIO 5536 SATSUMA AVENUE 


} NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF., U.S.A. 
SUnset 3-7477 STanley 7-215! 


AUN€d. «+ C47...C54...B26...DC3 | 


Exceptionally Low “Jime | 


| ea. DC-3 TOTAL TIME ONLY 401:00 hours; 24 VOLT ELECTRICAL SYSTEM 


-47-A Cargo T.T. 2912:00 Hrs. NTSO 1830 Engs., New Tires, Brakes, Batteries } 
Props. Plane Now in Process of Lic. Radio: Collins Art-13, Bendix RA-10, Arn-7, 
Marker Rec., Auto Pilot. Let Down Door Available if Desired . . . 

| ea. C-47-A Cargo T.T. 2281: Hrs. Bal. Same as Above . . . . . . 

| | ea. B-26-C Martin Low Time, Long Range Tanks. Flyaway . 


ite al ‘for set of 5 $6,000 | 


| Radio: Collins Art-13; 0-16/LFO; C-166 Jack Box; ARC-1; RSA/ARN-7. 
| 


$65,000 | 


$29,500 | 
$29,500 7 \| 
«© « « Se ( 
. « Pr. $16,000 | 
$5,000 
$1250 
. $600.00 i 
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25 Years Ago 


The first flight with a _ single-piece 
magnesium propeller (25% lighter than 
duralumin) was successfully accom- 
plished on February 6, 1925, at Curtiss 
Field, Garden City, N. Y. 

* 


The Board of Governors of the NAA 
adopted a resolution to the effect that 
the President of the U. S. be requested 
to designate December 17, the anni- 
versary of man’s conquest of the air, as 
“Aviation Day.” 





Col. James E. Fechet was appointed 
Assistant Chief of Air Service, succeed- 
ing General William Mitchell. 


10 Years Ago 


(In AMERICAN AVIATION) 





Delta Air Lines was planning to in- 
augurate stewardess service when the 
two newly-acquired DC-2’s were put 
on the line. 

* 


Formation of what was believed to be 
the first airline government travel de- 
partment for the purpose of inducing 
federal employees to use the airways 
with the 15% discount available to them 
while traveling on official business was 
announced by United Air Lines. 


The largest twin-engined transport 
ever built in the U. S., the Curtiss- 
Wright 36-passenger substratosphere 
craft, began ground tests at C-W’s St. 
Louis Airplane Division, Robertson, Mo. 


Leslie P. Arnold, first vice president 
and a director of Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines, resigned that position February 
20, 1940, to become assistant to the presi- 
dent of Eastern Air Lines. 





LETTERS 


Canada's License Burden 


Editor: 

erning your article in the February 
te of AMERICAN AVIATION (on new 
zed ratings for mechanics), it should 
e necessary to visit a few operators 
ada to learn what a terrific burden 
ety of license requirements is to an 


iT. 
da has four different types of 
nic licenses with approvals required 
ny categories of work, with the result 
rivate aviation in Canada is almost 
istent in comparison with the United 
The problems in acquiring and 
z up these various licenses make 
sO rare that the holders sometimes 
both for actual work performed and 
r signing for that work, thus adding 
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te the expense and inconvenience of op- 
erating an airplane. 

Actually an aircraft is sometimes in no 
better condition by virtue of these license 
requirements than it would be without 
them, since there are license holders whose 
charge on a signature is based upon a 
casual inspection, at best, of the aircraft 
involved. This is no reflection on Canadians, 
as such, since the same situation applies 
here, although to lesser degree because 
license requirements are not yet as onerous. 

H. K. GILBERT, JR. 
President 
State Airlines 
Charlotte, N. C. 





SLIPSTREAM, by Eugene E. Wilson. Pub- 
lished by Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York, 328 pp., $4.50. 

This autobiography of an ex-Navy officer 
who became one of the leaders in the air- 
craft industry during the period 1925-1941. 
Many prominent names of military and 
aviation men appear from time to time in 
what amounts to a rather hum-drum recital 
of events in the author's life. One wished 
that he had drawn more significance than 
he has done from the events of that period 
in which he played a leading role. Also 
that the book had been more carefully 
edited. Spelling the name of Jack Northrop 
and of the Northrop company with a “u,” 
an all-too-common error, is rather inexcus- 
able in a book of this nature. 

Mr. Wilson was president and later chair- 
man of the board of United Aircraft Corp., 
and was for a long time active in general 
aviation affairs. His earlier book, “Air 
Power for Peace,” was a major contribution 
He has been retired for several years. 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


FIRE EQUIPMENT: Ansul Chemical Co., 
Marinette, Wis., has released a new 20- 
page catalog on dry chemical fire extin- 
guishing equipment. Information is in- 
cluded on the complete Ansul line. The 
fully-illustrated catalog lists improved 
model B extinguishers, piped systems, large 
stationary units, fire trucks, trailers, etc 
Charts showing characteristics of approved 
hand fire equipment and comparative ef- 
fectiveness graphs are provided. 


DRAWING COMPOUNDS: Esso Stand- 
ard Oil Co., 15 West 5ist St., New York 19, 
N. Y., has released a 12-page illustrated 
booklet entitled “Drawing Compounds for 
Metals.” The booklet contains detailed 
recommendations for selecting drawing 
compounds for use on various ferrous and 


-—_En Route—— - 


(Continued from Page 54) 


Sure, I forgot something. I always 
do. This time it was soap. No soap 
in European hotels. Can’t remember 
everything, so I hop across the street 
and manage to buy some without Eng- 
lish but with 120 lire at a small shop. 
Then off after changing clothes to the 
residence of Ambassador James Dunn 
for a reception. It’s a big gala affair, 
all for the TWA press party. One 
pleasant surprise was to find Maggie 
Smith, Bert Holloway’s secretary at 
Lockheed, Burbank, in Rome for a vaca- 
tion. Receptions are wonderful things 
Next issue: Audience with the Pope, 
calling on Franco in Madrid and other 
assorted items. 





non-ferrous metals in stamping, forming, 
wire drawing, tube drawing, tube bending, 
and stretch forming, as well as in hot tube 
bending, extrusion and forging. 


FORK TRUCKS: Lewis-Shepard Products, 
Inc., 264 Walnut St., Watertown 72, Mass., 
has available a 16-page bulletin covering 
the complete line of Lewis-Shepard “Space- 
Master” electric fork trucks. Included are 
specifications and dimensional drawings of 
each standard model and data on different 
attachments which can be mounted on the 
trucks to convert them into special-purpose 
handling equipment. 


HERMETIC SEALS: Hermetic Seal Prod- 
ucts Co., 37 South 6th St.. Newark 7, N. J.. 
has published a 16-page catalog covering 
hermetic seals which withstand altitude, 
vacuum, pressure, temperature cycling, oils, 
chemicals and corrosion. Photographs in- 
troduce the different types of seals and 
engineering drawings give the details. 


SOLDERING LINE: P. Wall Manufactur- 
ing Co., 226 Erie St., Grove City, Pa., has 
published a 24-page catalog describing its 
complete line of soldering products. These 
products include gasoline and kerosene 
blow torches, self-generating alcohol blow 
torches, electric soldering irons, solder, 
splicers furnaces, paraffin supplies, shop 
torches, etc. 


INSTRUMENT HANDBOOK: Kolisman 
Instrument Division of Square D Company, 
80-08 45th Ave., Elmhurst, N. Y., has pub- 
lished a new catalog of Kollsman pre- 
cision aircraft instruments providing 4a 
ready-reference handbook giving complete 
instrument information. Available on re- 
quest, the new catalog was specially de- 
signed as a reference book for engineers 
and technicians and contains information 
on the application, operation and perform- 
ance characteristics of all types instru- 
ments along with installation instructions 
and diagrams 
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Road to Rome 


(Here begins a diary of a flight to 
Rome, Madrid and Lisbon with TWA 
in connection with Holy Year and the 
opening of service to Milan). 


Feb. 1. It is raining in Washington. 
It is raining in New York. Low ceilings 
in both places. Nothing to do but take 
the 5 p.m. Pennsylvania Railroad, over- 
crowded with the overflow from the 
airlines. First railroad trip in more 
than a year. How I hate the rough 
rails but nothing but admiration for 
the Pennsylvania for the way it shuttles 
passengers between Washington and 
New York every hour on the hour. What 
would this country do without its rail- 
roads? Flying is positively the finest 
form of transport but until we can fly 
365 days out of the year with reliability, 


we'd better not let the rails go out of 


business. Curious how we airline fans 
always expect the rails to have seats for 
us when the planes are on the ground. 


Feb. 2. Up early at the Lexington 
Hotel, favorite of all aviation folk, and 
run smack bang into CAB Chairman J. 
J. O’Connell in the lobby. He's un- 
shaven, seems as surprised to see me 
in New York as I am to see him 
(Wonder what he was doing up there?). 
Told him I had just read about him in 
Time magazine, just out that morning. 
“Is the story good?”, he asked quickly. 
I assured him it was. Also ran into 
Joe Garside, prexy of Wiggins Airways. 
Never fail to meet aviation people at 
the Lex. 


* ¢ + 


28 Pounds. I lug my bag through 
the driving rain to TWA’s internationa: 
station in the Waldorf a block away. 
Checked in with 28 pounds, plenty for 
a 10-day trip to Europe, but somewhat 
more than Ralph Damon carries with 
him. Up comes Vernon Willis, who 
until last December was Western’s 
d.t.m. for Las Vegas and who now runs 
his own travel agency in that desert 
spot. Vern is all smiles, introduces me 
to his lovely wife, Tona, and we find 
that we’re all going on the Flight 926. 
The Willis’s are stopping at Paris, then 
going to Switzerland and Italy. It’s 
their first trip to Europe and both are 
very excited. 

I’m glad to have some company for 
the trip over, as I’m traveling behind 
the main press flight. I am to catch 
the gang in Rome. Vern tells me he’s 
amazed at the slow response from 
steamship companies to his request for 
space. He’s doing a lot of good travel 
business but said he never realized how 
far ahead the airlines are in taking 
care of requests until he got on the 
booking side of travel. Especially slow 
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are the trans-Atlantic steamship com- 
panies, he says. 

We take off at noon in a Constella- 
tion, right on time, and climb quickly 
through the soup and head for Gander. 


Full load on board. I have an aisle 
seat. Next to me is a woman return- 
ing to Zurich. It’s her first plane cross- 
ing. Purser John Bates, with an All- 
American-boy smile, makes a big hit 
with the passengers. Hostess Betty 
Fowler is affable and efficient. The 
luncheon, except for its being served 
rather late out of New York, is good. 


* ¢ + 


What Ocean? Our skipper is 
Capt. Leon H. Vestal and he does a 
superb job talking to passengers. Just 
the right personality, just the right 
touch of humor. First Officer Weldon 5%. 
Johnson came back to talk to Vern 
Willis and myself. The other First Of- 
ficer on board was John H. Anderson. 
Multiple crews over the Atlantic. 

The stop at Gander is the shortest 
yet, not quite 45 minutes. And off we 
were across the pond and not once did 
I ever get a glance at it. How startling 
the advance the airplane has made in 
our lives when you can cross an ocean 
in a few hours without even seeing it 
Our forefathers would have scoffed at 
such a thing ever happening in this 
world. 

Whoever invented that ash tray with 
the trigger-spring top in the Constella- 
tion ought to be strung up. It takes two 
hands to use it. Ash tray lids ought 
to stay up when you want them to. 

Feb. 3. Good old Shannon Airport. 
We file out for breakfast of ham and 
eggs. From now on it’s lousy coffee 
by American standards. What a routine 
trip from New York, nothing to it. got 
a fair sleep over the pond, but TWA 
feeds its passengers too much too often. 
Blame the time zones on that. The 
Shannon stop is brief and off we go into 
the overcast toward Paris. On the plane 
is Oliver Simmonds, founder of Sim- 
monds Aerocessories with companies in 
England and the U. S. He’s now living 
in Nassau and on his way to Paris on 
a business trip. We chat about the 
coming election in Britain and the new 
method of growing vegetables which 
he’s introducing into the Bahamas. 


* + ¢ 


Cafe au Lait. The clouds break 
before we reach France and there is 
that appealing French coastline and the 
countryside below us and in short order 
we're skirting Paris and circling for let- 
down at Orly. Sorry I’m not stopping 
off for a while. I say goodbye to the 
Willis’s and go up to the transit pas- 
senger lounge on the second floor. Of 
course it’s Paris. There’s the little 
snack bar with fresh croissants to eat 


with your cafe au lait, the Perier 
bottles, the Grand Marnier sign, and 
the bartender with his little mustache. 
It’s Paris, all right, it couldn’t be any- 
thing else. And nearby is the woman 
with her magazine and souvenir stand, 
and the only English she pretends to 
know—“half a dollar.” No matter 
whether it’s two postcards or ten, if 
you have no francs, it’s “half a dollar.” 
Nice racket if you can get it. For- 
tunately Dan Wentz II, who runs our 
American Aviation Daily, had given me 
enough surplus francs from his collec- 
tion to buy a few postcards. 


The postcards, incidentally, are pic- 
tures of Air France Constellations, so 
I sent one each to Bert Holloway and 
Carl Squier of Lockheed, inquiring how 
they rate such effective propaganda. 

A look round at my fellow passengers. 
Half the trans-Atlantic crowd get off 
at Paris, but the plane fills up again. 
By this time the majority are Euro- 
peans, the men with berets or black 
hombergs, the women dressed somberly, 
Stick with one airplane these days and 
nationalities and races and geography 
parade before you. It’s good to see the 
European patronizing American air- 
planes. The entire world has confidence 
in U. S. planes and crews. 


* ¢ ¢ 


Over the Alps. aA new crew 
takes over at Orly with Capt, Alfred E. 
MacKrille as the skipper. Mac had 
flown the press party from New York 
to Shannon, then took a trial run into 
Milan, then picked up our plane at Paris 
and was going as far as Rome. Like 
Vestal, he had a good manner with pas- 
sengers, more serious than Vestal, but 
spent more time talking over the inter- 
com and gave many more details of 
speed altitude, etc., than any pilot I’ve 
flown with in a long time. Passengers 
really go for information like this. 


Zurich was doubtful when we left 
Paris but opened up by the time we got 
there. In the distance were the snow- 
covered Alps. On the ground the tran- 
sient waiting room was clean and neat 
as one expects to find in Switzerland. 
We dropped a few passengers but filled 
up again. TWA is doing fine business 
these days. I’m well impressed. 

On over the Alps to Rome, fascinating 
views of ‘the mountains and then into 
Italy with its barren hills and little 
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towns dominated, always, by a church. } 


Rome suddenly appears beneath the 
wing, St. Peter’s, the‘Emmanual monu- 
ment, the Coliseum, the many churches 
and basilicas, the Tiber river, then the 
remains of the aqueducts south of town, 
and in we go to Ciampino Airport as 
the sun is beginning to set in the west. 
The TWA service couldn’t have been 
improved upon. The flight was routine 
throughout. A night and a day and 
here I am in Rome. 


Immigration and customs at Rome 
are easy and rapid. In rushes Adele 
Baracchi, TWA’s public relations as- 
sistant in Rome, who had come to fetch 
me into town, one of the cutest little 
gals this side of heaven. Big black eyes, 
a perfect doll. 
that I’m getting old and decrepit. Adele 
has a car and off we go to the Excelsior 
Hotel. I report in to Gordon Gilmore, 
TWA’s public relation director, and 
check into my room. 


(Turn to Page 53) 
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For a moment I forgot } 
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Allison Turbo-Prop Engines 


SINGLE OR TWIN 
ONE BASIC UNIT 


T38 2750 HORSEPOWER 
f 1250 LBS. WEIGHT 








T40 5500 HORSEPOWER 
2500 LBS. WEIGHT 


ee 





These two new versatile Allison Turbo-Prop engines cover 
a wide range of high power requirements for modern aircraft. 


The basic unit is the single section T38 engine that develops 2750 horsepower 

and weighs only 1250 pounds. Two of these units, connected through a dual reduction gear, 
form one compact engine of 5500 horsepower—the Twin T40. Each is the 

smallest-size, lightest-weight propeller-type power plant of its horsepower in the world. 





Thus, with either the single or twin engine, Allison brings for the first time 
the smooth, vibration-free advantages of high powered gas turbines 
to a broad range of current and future aircraft. 













Builder of the fomous J33 and J35 Turbo-Jet aircraft engines y ] , 4 
DIVISION OF 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





















OPERATING A FEEDER 
SERVICE PROFITABLY 





“TFEXACS” 
‘| BONANZA 


















BONANZA AIR LINES’ “Route of the Gold 
Strikes” now links Arizona with Nevada—is first 
to bring the facilities of air transportation, air 





mail, air express and freight to many Nevada and 
Arizona towns never before serviced by ascheduled = must 
air carrier. Under the able guidance of its presi- both 
dent, Edmund Converse, Bonanza Air Lines—with west 
headquarters in Las Vegas—has steadily increased - 
the scope of its operations and service. Typical of As 
Bonanza’s insistence on quality is the fact that it ence 
uses Texaco Aviation Gasoline and Texaco Air- | Natio 
craft Engine Oil exclusively. bo ee 
o « 3 2 tive” 
Bonanza Air Lines uses Texaco Aviation Products gover 
® the 
. * s . : 
s very 
and Lubrication Engineering Service tag 
It 
Profitable feeder operations call for keep- . assurance of dependable engine per- | od 
I 


ing schedules up and costs down. Texaco — formance. That is why they are so widely 


can help notably with both — as Bonanza 
and similar airlines everywhere will gladly 


preferred throughout the industry... 
why, in fact, more revenue airline miles in 











tell you. the U. S. are flown with Texaco Aircraft in a 
Texaco Lubrication Engineering Serv- Engine Oil than with any other brand. wan 
ice, for example, can suggest many ways Let a Texaco Aviation Representative I 
of reducing maintenance costs... prac- help your operation achieve major airline Stal 
tical, proved ideas that simplify service | maintenance economies. Just call the near- 0a 
and lubrication procedures, and keep the est of the more than 2,000 Texaco Whole- mea 
number of lubricants required at a sale Distributing Plants in the 48 States, sell 
minimum. or write The Texas Company, Aviation Sto } 
Texaco Aviation Fuels and Lubricants, Division, 135 East 42nd Street, New York B oof j 
of course, are uniformly tops in quality 17, New York. Sand 
als 

is g 

bacu 

— —— \ L 
GO TEXACO Lubricants and Fuel; | 
2, “t a ¢ 
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TUNE IN . . . TEXACO presents . ane BERLE on television every tecedey night. METROPOLITAN OPERA radio broadcasts every Saturday afte 100 & 






